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The WOsthof Classic Ikon Collection was created to change the way a knife feels and how we use it. 
Designed for greater comfort and increased control, Classic Ikon knives feature a gracefully sculpted handle as well 
as a distinctive double bolster that adds heft, while permitting the entire length of the blade to be used. 



Serious cutlery for serious cooks. 


Available at cutleryandmore.com and metfukitcben.com 
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SWEET TEXAS HOME 

/ Homemade candies — lollipops, 
U toffee, peppermint patties, and 
more — are what Christmas with Mom 
is all about. By Liz Pearson 


FOOD OF THE GODS 

^~7 Flavors of Africa and Portugal 
/ JLd mingle in Bahia, on Brazil s 
northeastern coast, where indigenous 
ingredients evoke an unmistakable sense 
of place and eating is, truly, a religious 
experience. By Mari cel E. P re sill a 


KING OF THE FEAST 

Q ^ Generous, succulent roasts 
O y have long reigned supreme at 
the holiday table, and their endur- 
ing appeal begins with the elemen- 
tal pleasures of cooking and carv- 
ing. By Molly Stevens 


CUSTOMER SERVICE: Have a question? A problem? Here's bow to contact us. Per subscrip- 
tion -related queries, call our toll-free number (877/71 7- 3925} or write to P.0. Box 420235, 
Palm Coast, FL 32142-0235. From outside the U.S, r call 386/447-2592. Occasionally, we 
make portions of our subscriber list available to carefully screened companies that offer 
products and services we think may be of interest to you. If you do not want to receive 
these offers, please advise us at 377/717-8925. Send all editorial questions, complaints, and 
Suggestions to 15 East 32nd Street, New York, NY 10016. You may also reach our editorial 
department via fax at 212/219-4696 or e-mail us at edii(®saveur.eom. For article reprints, 
please contact our reprint coordinator at Wright's Reprints: T- 377/652 -52 95.. ore-mail 
bkolh@wr Ightsreprl nt s .com . 


A NIGHT IN BERLIN 

For an intimate Christmas 
Eve dinner, a group of old 
friends finds inspiration in the bus- 
tling markets, venerable delicates- 
sens, and cosmopolitan neighbor- 
hoods of a city no longer divided. 
By Ursula Heinzelmann 
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SAVE UR 



SAVEUR spent the evening of October tenth celebrating Chicago as 
“America's new culinary star". From hot dogs to haute cuisine and 
everything in between, Chicagoans enjoyed cooking demonstrations by 
the city's top food artisans and met SAVEUR editors and the talented 
cooks featured in the October issue, including some of the city's celebrity 
chefs, hot dog masters, soul food purveyors, deep dish pizza makers, 
Polish butchers, and more* A portion of the evening's proceeds was 
donated to the Greater Chicago Food Depository. 



Clockwise from top left: Chef Bruce Sherman of North Pond: SAVEUR editor-in-chief James Oseland and SAVEUR 
publisher Russ Cherami; Sandie Cam po; chef Art Smith of Table Fifty-Two and Allen Brothers executive culinary director 
JoAnn Withers II; SAVEUR sales director Denise Autorino and Irish Dairy Board Brand communications director Molly 
OLoughlin; Larry Pruitt of Izofa's, 


Special thanks to: 

Bruce Sherman, North Pond 
Art Smith, Table Fifty-Two 
Maria Golebiewska and Gary Longo, 
Bobak Sausage Company 

Burt's Place 
The Campo Family 
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Such uniqueness 

can only be a r flection of its origin 


Costa Rica's finest coffees, plantation direct since 1985 




Coffee country is our country. Tram fine nurturing in rich 
vulcanic slopes, to hand-picking, sun-drying, careful roasting . 
delicate packing, attention to detail is Cafe BntTs way of 
ensuring the finest coffee selection on your cup, Our seal of 
disti notion and pa ssion for origi n ma kes Cate Britt truly u n ;c ue 
gift to best express your warmest wishes. Discover our specialty 
roasts, gourmet chocolates, tangy salsas & detailed gifts. 


Unit 


Shop www, catebntt.com 
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OREGON BOUNTY 

There are lots of ways to get a 
taste of Oregon Bounty. Indulge 
yourself at one of the state's 
many hotels and historic inns 
offering Oregon Bounty rates and 
packages, or dine at any of the 
more than 50 fine restaurants 
featuring three-course fixed- 
price menus highlighting 
Oregon Bounty products, 
wines, craft brews, and spirits. 
You can even sample fresh hop 
beers from Oregon's top craft 
brewers, large and small, at the 
Oregon Bounty Fresh Hop Beer 
"Tastivar, produced by the 
Oregon Brewers Guild. 

Visit www.traveloregon.com/ 
bounty for more information. 




www. Almond sAreln.com 


ALMONDS ARE INSPIRING 

Available in more forms than 
any other tree nut and used in 
countless ways, almonds could 
be the inspiration behind your 
next dish. They have an amazing 
ability to work with a wide range 
of flavor profiles, from sweet to 
savory. Whether you roast them, 
grind them, sprinkle them, or 
chop them, just make sure that 
almonds are in. 

For more on the inspiring and 
versatile role of almonds, go to 
www.AlmondsAreln.com. 
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Slice of Life 


The holiday meal didn’t offically begin until Dad wielded his electric knife 



I HR.OUGHOUT my childhood, my 
parents kept an electric knife, 
I which they'd received as a wedding 
present, hidden away on a high shelf in 
their pantry. And just before every Christ- 
mas dinner, my father would retrieve it, 
pulling the sleck-looking machine- — -an 
early Sunbeam model, like the one shown 
on this page— from its original, 1960s-era 
cardboard package and carefully attach 
its two gleaming serrated blades. Then 
he'd plug the thing in and gun its motor, 
lhat loud, unmistakable whir, which 
sounded like that of a miniature chain 
saw, would send everyone hurrying into 
the kitchen, where we d find Dad stand- 
ing before whatever roast Mom had 
prepared that year, peeling off perfectly 
smooth, juicy slices. 

I thought about that knife quite a bit 
as the planning for this year's December 
issue got under way. Reading Molly Ste- 
vens's tribute to centerpiece roasts and 
the art of cooking them (sec “King of 
the Least”, page 85), I was reminded of 
how Dads annual act of electric carv- 
ing signaled, to my younger self, 
the special nature of the meal. Of 
course, there were other clues, too: the 
cooking and baking that started days 
earlier; the arrival of friends and fam- 
ily. But all the holiday hubbub seemed 
to coalesce in that single moment 
when Dad revved up the knife. 

You don't hear much about elec- 
tric knives anymore — remarkable, 
considering their onetime popu- 
larity. The first ones were intro- 
duced by General Electric in the 
early 1960s, during an era when 
everything from toothbrushes 
to can openers was being motor- 
ized; by 1965, according to Time 
magazi nc, 32 companies were mak- 
mg a total of 103 different models. 


Many purists have labeled them playthings 
for gadget hounds and greenhorn carvers. 
Others have argued that their popularity 
correlated with the collective disappearance 
of carving skills on the part of home cooks. 
But as the culinary historian Darra Gold- 
stein points out in her succinct history of 
carving (see page 96), the gradual decline of 
that art may have had to do more with the 
increasing informality of dining in modern 
times than with the invention of a new 
kitchen appliance. 

For years, I discounted Dad’s electric 
knife as an outdated fancy he refused to 
let go of, like his wide -collared shirts and 
Brut cologne. After I left home, 1 slowly at- 
tempted to master the art of carving using 
the more traditional knife and fork. But as I 
spent time in restaurant kitchens, I learned 
that electric knives weren't as maligned 
among culinary professionals as I'd thought: 
restaurant cooks use them all the time for 
slicing a variety of foods, including flaky 
pastries and crusty breads (the fast-moving 
serrated blades create fewer crumbs), as well 
as delicately layered terrines. 

So, in the spirit of the holidays, I 
recently hunted down a vintage elec- 
tric knife like Dad's and took it 
home for a test drive on 
a capon I'd roasted for 
Sunday dinner. When 
my husband heard the 
thrum of the electric 
motor and the gnashing 
of the blades, he rushed 
in from the dining room 
and insisted on giving it 
a try. After deconstruct- 
ing the bird effortlessly and 
rendering it Into neat, even 
slices, he flashed a satisfied 
grin. “Well, if nothing else,” he 
said, “it sure makes carving fun.” 
— Dana Bowen, Deputy Editor 
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It’S a fact: Only Vent-A-Hood* 1 kitchen ventilators have the Magic Lung" blower inside. Other brands 
use baffle filters and noisy motors that dog with grease. But our patented, whisper-quiet centrifugal 
filtration system doesn't need conventional filters. And its efficiency is performance-guaranteed. 

Quiet, efficient, and guaranteed. Need we say more? 




Jess 'ana 1 Christophers Boots, Alexander Mountain Estate, Alexander Valley 



The soil Is a living thing. And must be treated as 
such. It is a fundamental commitment to the land and to 
future generations of JacKson family farmers. We call It 
sustainable farming. 

Based on concepts of simple gardening, sustain- 
able farming employs a variety of techniques, including 
planting our vines up and down the hiliside, rather than 
across, to reduce erosion. We also use naturally filling 
reservoirs to recycle ground water and fish-friendly 
farming to control water runoff Into our lakes and streams. 


Having a family-run winery affords us the 
luxury of taking the long-term view. We believe it Is 
critical to allow the earth the time to nurture itself. As 
a result, only half of the property we own is devoted to 
vines. Because It Is not only our responsibility. It Is our 
duty to ensure the soil remains healthy. It matters for 
the long-term quality of our wines and the future 
success of our children, l have been told that many of 
you enjoy our wines but you aren’t sure why. My goal is 
to help with A Taste of the Truth* 



kj.com/truth 

&2QQS KendaH-JacKson Wine Estates 



Sweets 


he best Christmas presents from my Guatema- 
lan grandmother always came wrapped in banana leaves* She 
would arrive at our home in Los Angeles on Christmas morning 
wearing a mismatched sweat suit and holding a giant stockpot of freshly 
steamed tamales colorados* A holiday specialty from her homeland, the 



for the last, sublime bite. After Grandma died, in 2003, we realized with 
dismay that no one had bothered to learn her recipe* Like other Angele- 
nos of Guatemalan descent who had lost their culinary matriarchs, we 
resorted to ordering our tamales from a local shop that sold them during 
Christmastime, Alas, they were nowhere near as good as Grandmas, 


tamales took the festive red color for which they re named from a recado, 


and I resolved to unlock the secrets of real tamales colorados. 


or sauce, of tomatoes and achiote paste (made from the pulp of annatto 
seeds)* Inside each tamale was a pillow of masa (cornmeal) dough, red 
peppers, seasoned pork, and a lone green olive, which I always reserved 


That mission led me, last spring, to the front door of Maria and Bar- 
tolome Cays modest home just outside the old colonial city of Antigua, in 
southern Guatemala, where I was studying the local cuisine. Ld endured 


ANDRC baranowski 
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Tamales Colorados 

(Guatemalan Tamales with Ancho Chile Sauce) 

MAKES 10 

These banana leaf-wrapped tamales are covered with an outer layer of 
foil, which ensures that they stay closed when steamed. Alternatively, the 
foil may be omitted and the tamales tied with kitchen twine. (Parchment 
paper may be substituted for the banana leaves, as well.) For a source for 
hard-to-find ingredients, see the pantry, page 100. 

1 cup plus 3 tbsp. canola oil 

1 1-lb. piece boneless pork shoulder 
Kosher salt, to taste 

4 plum tomatoes, cored and roughly chopped 
3 cloves garlic, roughly chopped 

2 ancfio chiles, stemmed, seeded, and roughly chopped 
1 small white onion, roughly chopped 

1 tap. distilled white vinegar 
1 tsp. sugar 

13 14" x 14" pieces fresh or frozen and thawed banana leaf, trimmed of 
hard edges, rinsed, and patted dry 

1 tsp. ach iote paste (gro u nd annatto see d a nd sp ices); opti on a I 

2 cups masa harina (com flour for tamales; preferably Maseca brand) 
1 cupriceflour 

1/4 cup ca pe rs, ri n s ed 
15*20 large pitted green olives 

1/2 red bell pepper, cored, seeded, and thinly sliced 

1. Heat 2 tbsp. oil in a skillet over medium-high heat. Season pork with salt- 
cook, turning occasionally, until browned, 10-12 minutes. Remove from heat 
and let cool. Cut pork into 3"-4"-long slices about 1 / 2 " thick and set aside. 

2 . To make the chile sauce: Puree tomatoes, garlic, chiles, onions, and Va cup 
water in a blender. Heat 1 tbsp, oil in a saucepan over medium-high heat. 
Slowly add puree, vinegar, sugar, and salt; boil. Reduce heat to medium-low, 
simmer, stirring occasionally, until thick, about 40 minutes. Set sauce aside. 

3 . Heat a skillet over medium-high heat. Toast 10 banana leaf pieces in skillet, 
oneatatime,turningonce, 20-30 seconds. Transfertoa plate. Alternately lay- 
er banana leaves, dull side up, with 14" squares of foil; trim protruding leaves. 

4 . To make the corn-flour dough; Putachiote paste and 1 quart warm water into 
a bowl. Mash paste with your fingers to dissolve. Add masa harina, rice flour, 
remaining oil, and 2 tbsp. salt, whisk. Transfer mixture to a medium pot; cook 
over medium-high heat, whisking constantly, until dough is very thick and pulls 
away from sides of pot, 6-8 minutes. Transfer dough to a bowl. 

5 . To assemble the tama les: Place about V 2 cup dough into middle of a banana 
leaf; form dough into a 4" square. Top with 2 pieces pork, 4-5 capers, 1-2 olives, 
2 slices bell pepper, and about 2 tbsp. chile sauce. Fold sides of banana leaf over 
f i I ling to make a snug rectangular package. Repeat process with remaining dough, 
pork, capers, olives, peppers, and a little chile sauce to make 10 tamales in all. 
(Reserve remaining chile sauce for another use.) 

6. Place a large collapsible steamer inside a deep wide pot; pour in enough 
water for a depth of F. Line steamer with the 3 remaining banana leaf pieces. 
Arrange tamales in steamer, standing them upright. Cover pot; boil. Reduce 
heat to medium and steam tamales, covered, until firm and cooked through, 
45-50 minutes. Unwrap; serve tamales hot or at room temperature. 


a bumpy rickshaw ride through 
the towns cobblestone streets to 
get there, going on a tip from a 
housekeeper at the hotel where I 
was staying. The Cays, she’d told 
me, Have been making and selling 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 



"I aspired toward fasting and 
abstention. But that alluring 
roast lamb is too tempting." 

— Busbaq (15th-century Persian 
satirist) 


tamales from their kitchen for 70 
years. When I explained my mis- 
sion to the kindly man with salt- 
and-pepper hair who answered the 
door, he smiled, introduced him- 
self as Bartolome Cay, and mo- 
tioned for me to follow him into 
the house s modest kitchen. 

Cay handed me a huge wooden 
spoon and told me to stir a cauldron 
of simmering corn masa. As I did 
so, he explained his technique. Ba- 
nana leaves are fine for wrapping 
the tamales, he said, but in Gua- 


temala the leaves of other indig- 
enous trees — including the sturdy 
mas ha n and the sibaque — are 
also used. Cay told me to shut off 
the Heat as soon as the corn meal 
thickened, which would indicate it 
was ready, and then brought out a 
pot of recado, which he'd made in 
advance so that the flavors would 
mingle. Some cooks add pumpkin 
seeds or tomatillos, he said, but 
his version was simpler (like my 
grandmother s), made with just to- 
matoes, bright ach iote paste, and a 
few other seasonings. 

We carried the pots of masa 
and recado outside to a long ta- 
ble, where Cay, his wife, and their 
four daughters began assembling 
tamales, first laying down a leaf- 
today they were using banana and 
mashan leaves — then adding some 
masa, a dollop of the recado, some 
pork, and a little more recado. 
(The olive- and- caper studded ver- 
sion, Cay explained, is reserved 
for holidays.) Finally, they folded 
the leaf around the masa, tied the 
tamale with twine, and added it to 
the pot for steaming. Tt took a few 
clumsy attempts before I got the 
knack of it and my tamales were 
declared good enough to add to 
the pot. T heaved a sigh of relief. I'd 
told everyone back home that 
I'd be making Guatemalan red 
tamales this Christmas. And now 
I knew T could. — Cindy Arora 



The author, Cindy Arora (left), learning to fold tamales colorados with 
Maria Cay at the Cay family's home near Antigua, Guatemala. 
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THE 11TH ANNUAL JENNINGS 
CHRISTMAS GUMBO COOK-OFF 

Jennings , Louisiana 

There ere as many varieties of gumbo 
in Louisiana as there are Creole cooks, 
and this Christmas festival and cooking 
contest offers a rare chance to sample 
many of them for just $1 per bowl. Seek 
outthechic ken-sausage version fromthe 
Cormier brothers, a pair of locally famous 
chefs who have won for eight years in a 
row. I nf or ma tio n : 3 3 7 / 82 1 -5 521 , 


SACRA DEL Cl NG HI ALE 

4 - Suvereto , Italy 

Jtou can order the prized local cinghiale, 
or wild boar, at many restaurants in Tus- 
cany, but to go whole hog, visit this town 
while the locals are celebrating their an- 
nual festival 1 devoted to the beast. Shop 
for sausage, prosciutto, and other cured 
meats, all made from wild boar, and, 
on the weekends, sample dishes like 
tagliatelle with wild boar ragu. informa- 
tion: 310/820-1898 or 212/245-5618. 


Nice Threads 


"Saffron is very old, very expen- 
sive, almost mythical/' Jean Marie 
Thiercelin says, peering at me over 
his wire-rimmed spectacles. "It has 
always been adulterated by any 
means possible." We're surrounded 
by shelves lined with apothecary 
jars in Thiercelin's six-year-old spice 
shop, Goumanyat et Son Royaume, 
in the Marais district of Paris. He 
opens a jar and holds it beneath my 
nose. Inside are scores of flame- 
colored threads of pure saffron. I in- 
hale deeply, and my senses are envel- 
oped by a wild, earthy fragrance that 
is almost pretematuraliy intense— a 
far cry from the saffron I usually find 
in the States, 

Twice a year, Thiercelin, whose 
family has been in tbe spice trade 
since 1809, travels to Iran, where 
95 percent of the world's saffron is 
grown, to work with farmers who 
harvest it by hand. Thiercelin says 
that if takes roughly 150,000 cro- 
cus flowers, the origin of all saffron, 
to produce a single kilogram of the 
precious spice. The type he sells 
is pushal grade (pictured, above), 
so designated because the threads 
compose the flower's entire stigma, 
Sargol grade, in which the threads 
consist of only the uppermost tip, is 
generally the most expensive, but 
Thiercelin contends that his pushal 
possesses more aroma and flavor be- 
cause it requires less processing. As 
proof, he notes that some of France's 
most lauded chefs, including Pierre 
Gagnaire and Helene Da rroze, use his 
saffron in their restaurants, but that 
heavenly aroma is all the convincing 
I need. (See the pantry, page 100, 
for sources.) —Courtenay Dunk 


RIG'S EAR BEER AND CIDER 
FESTIVAL 

East End „ London 

Come thirsty to this annual celebration 
of "pig's ear"; the phrase Is cockney slang 
for beer. Hosted by the Campaign for 
Real Ale (CAMRA), a British group that 
supports traditionally made beer and 
independent brewers, it offers a rare op- 
portunity to sample artisanal suds, from 
perries (pear ciders) to cask-conditioned 
a I es . I nf 0 rm ati o n : www, pigsea r. org, u k . 


CHR1STKINDIESMARIK 

Strasbourg, France 

Wander the stalls of the oldest known 
Christmas market in France, and 
you'll get to eat as you shop for holi- 
day presents. Try local specialties like 
foie gras de canard, grilled spiced pork 
sausages, and the region's famous gin- 
gerbread, followed by sips of the local 
vendange tardive, a sweet wine made 
with late-harvest grapes. Information: 
www.tourisme-alsace.com. 


LA CRITERIA 

Leon and Granada, Nicaragua 
During the holiday known as La Criteria, 
whose name comes from the Spanish 
word for scream:, people roam the streets 
yelling, "Who causes so much happi- 
ness?" The answer is Nicaragua's patron 
saint, the Virgin Mary, to whom altars are 
set up outside residents’ homes, with of- 
ferings of sugarcane (pictured, left) and 
gofio., a local treat made with corn, cloves, 
and sugar. Information: 505-254-5191. 


SIMBANGGABI 

The Philippines 

For the nine days before Christmas, 
people all across the Philippines gather 
in the wee hours of the mornings for 
these predawn masses. Following each 
mass, congregants meet outside the 
churches to eat sweet rice cakes, called 
bibingka, which are baked between lay- 
ers of hot coals, topped with sliced eggs 
or cheese, and served with fresh, grated 
coconut or hot ginger tea. 


Birthday: 

ASA GRIGGS CANDLER 

Villa Rica, Georgia 

Coca-Cola was a little-known drink sold 
at Jacob's Pharmacy in Atlanta, Georgia, 
when, in 1891, Asa Griggs Candler, a local 
businessman, bought its secret formula 
for $2,300. It was Candler, the Coca-Cola 
Company's founder, who turned the soft 
drink into a pioneer of modern marketing 
by emblazoning the logo on tchotchkes 
like wall clocks and coffee urns. 


Anniversary: 

1966 

KWANZAA 

Maulana Karenga, a professor of black 
studies at California State University at 
Long Beach, created Kwanzaa in 1966 
to celebrate African-Americans' roots. 
Modeled on ancient African harvest fes- 
tivals, the holiday culminates in a kamrnu, 
a feast of indigenous African ingredients, 
such as yams and okra. 


AGENDA 
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A Cook's Manual of Style 


O n their landmark 1959 GUI de to English grammar and 
usage The Elements of Style, the Cornell University English pro- 
fessor William Strunk Jr. and New Yorker essayist E. B. White 
offered a concise set of rules and guidelines to aid aspiring writers- Now, 
journalist Michael Ruhlman has sought to do the same for the culinary 
arts with The Elements of Cooking, a mini- encyclopedia of terms and tips 


published last month by Scribner, which aims to impart to home cooks the 
hard-won knowledge the author has acquired while reporting from restau- 
rant kitchens and the Culinary Institute of America. The book serves as a 
handy primer on classic French techniques, but what impressed us the most 
were the secrets of the professional kitchen that weve rarely seen praised in 
print. Below, we expound on a few of them. - — The Editors 


THE TOOLS Ruhlman sings the praises of 
hotel pans, those inexpensive "rectangular 
steel pans of varying sizes and depths" that are 
workhorses of the restaurant kitchen (and just 
as helpful to home cooks) for cooking, storing, 
and serving food. (The perforated ones function 
as colanders, steamers, and, in a pinch, spatzle 
presses.) China caps, which are large, coni- 
cal metal strainers, are another boon to cooks 
at home, ideal for draining and using in place 
of hard-to-clean sieves, for liquifying ingredi- 
ents, and for extracting flavor from stocks and 
sauces. Another underappreciated professional 
kitchen tool is painter's 
tape, which cooks use for 
labeling containers be- 
cause it's easier to write 
on than masking tape 
and residue-free. 



THE TRICKS Popula r though chefs' television 
cooking shows are nowadays, many trade secrets 
have still not crossed over into the home kitchen. 
Foremost among them is pan masting, the meth- 
od of searing food in an ovenproof pan or skillet 
and then transferring it to the oven for faster and 
more uniform cooking. Making and cooking with 
veal stock is another restaurant standby often 
overlooked in home kitchens; the stock is espe- 
cially rich in collagen and lends body and depth to 
all sorts of dishes, Ruhlman also highlights store- 
bought items that chefs (some- 
times secretly) swear by, including 
superfine Wondra flour, which is 
used in restaurant kitchens for mak- 
ing feather-light batters, and jarred 
mayonnaise, loved by professional 
cooks for its ability to create quick, 
easy, and stable sauces. 





THE TALK Some of the book's most valu- 
able lessons are big-picture concepts that chefs 
often try to instill in their proteges. Recipes, 
Ruhlman writes, are more than mere sets of in- 
structions; they are "guides and suggestions 
for a process that is infinitely nuanced”. Hear- 
ing food as it cooks is as important as watching, 
smelling, and tasting it. And while home cooks 
may not think to apply the word finesse to their 
everyday cooking, RuhF 
man writes that the 
"small extra efforts or 
movements that result 
in excellence or re- 
finement" are what all 
cooks should aim for. 

saveur.com: Visit for a Q&A with au thor 
Michael Ruhlman . 
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Go ahead, Truffle yourself. 
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Almond Joy 

Who knew that nougat had a season? I used to 
buy packages of the chewy confection, a tradi- 
tional southern European treat made with nuts, 
sugar, honey, and, sometimes, egg whites, from 
specialty stores in the States whenever the crav- 
ing hit, no matter the time of year. Then I moved 
to Pucol, a smafl town in Valencia, a province of 
Spain where almonds grow in great quantities. 
After the fall harvest, I started to notice sweets- 
shop windows filling up with an eye-popping 
array of fresh almond nougat, which the Span- 
ish call turron, in all sorts of shapes, colors, and 
flavors. Everywhere I looked in the days leading 
up to Christmas, I saw the fresh candies. And 
then they were gone. 

I've since tried different versions of turron in 
other parts of the country, including the crunchy 


blocks of nougat with whole almonds (such as the 
dark type called guirlache, pictured left, and the me- 
ringue-like duro style, on the right). But my f irst love 
is still the smooth, pliant, pale brown kind known as 
blando, "soft" (pictured in the lower center part of 
the plate, above), that hails from Jijona ("Xixona", 
in Valencian), a village about two hours south of 
Pucol, There, during the Moorish occupation of the 
Iberian Peninsula in the Middle Ages, Arabs report- 
edly introduced the sweets halvah and marzipan, 
which probably inspired the ground-almond style 
for which Jijona is best known. 

The turron makers of Jijona use a flavorful lo- 
cal almond variety called mareona; the nuts are 
toasted and blended with rosemary or orange 
blossom honey and then molded into rectangu- 
lar blocks. In addition to blando, other variations 


of traditional Jijona-style turron have evolved, 
including yema (a kind made with egg yolk and 
topped with a layer of caramelized sugar) and a la 
piedra (made with stone-ground almonds and fla- 
vored with lemon peel and cinnamon). Today, 80 
percent of Jijona' s residents owe their livelihood 
to the making of turron, whether they're involved 
in harvesting the almonds, crafting the candy, or 
packaging and shipping the finished product, 

I get my f re s h h ol i day turron at Tu rro n ena J ijona i n 
Pucol. The owner, a third-generation confectioner 
named Jose Francisco Pico Masia, sells about 
4,500 pounds of the nougat each year, most of it 
during the Christmastime rush. "It is tradition for 
my family," Masia told me the last time 1 visited his 
shop. "It's what we do." (See the pantry, page 
100, for sources.) —Christina Connett 


ANDRE BARANOWSKI 



Strength of Character 



True character means integrity. Experience. Distinctiveness. 

From the unique soil and microclimate of our Sonoma County vineyards, to the skill and passion of our winemaker, 
Rick Sayre; this combination of strengths gives Rodney Strong wines a character that stands out from the rest. 

Place matters. 

Rodney Strong 

VINEYARDS 
Sonoma County, California. 
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Top Ten Reads 

From memoirs to anthologies* our favorite books of 2007 cover food from every angle 


1080 RECIPES by Simone 
and fries Ortega (Phaid- 
on) This formidable (and 
straightforwardly named) 
tome, sometimes referred 
to as the Iberian Joy of 
Cooking, has been Spains 
best-selling cookbook for 
more than 30 years. At 
long last, an English-lan- 
guage edition, updated with recipes that reflect 
that country’s recent avant-garde culinary re- 
naissance, opens this vast repository of Spanish 
culinary knowledge to American home cooks. 
— Katherine Candid 

BEYOND NOSE TO TAIL: MORE 
OMNIVOROUS RECIPES FOR 
THE ADVENTUROUS COOK 

by Fergus Henderson and Jus- 
tin Piet's GeUady (Bloomsbury 
USA) Its not every cookbook 
that directs you to “place the 
[pigs] head in a large pot”, 
but that’s exactly what you’d 
expect (and what you get) 
in the latest collection from chef Henderson, 
Britain's most unwavering proponent of offal. 
Less common fare, such as venison liver, figures 
prominently among the recipes in this book, but 
there arc also enticing desserts and breads. Hen- 
derson’s voice is as quirky as ever; in his recipe 
for pig’s head and beans, for example, he advises 
cooks to allow the ingredients “to bond emo- 
tionally but not physically". — Sofia Perez 

THE CALCUTTA KITCHEN 

by Simon Parkes and 
Udit Sarkbel (Interlink) 
Great cookbooks, like 
all great works of art, 
have the power to illu- 
minate the unfamiliar. 
This book, published last 


year in Britain, achieves just that, taking readers 
(at least those who haven’t been to Calcutta) to 
places they’ve never visited, let alone imagined. 
In a compendium of masterly recipes, essays, and 
images, coauthors Parkes and Sarkhel and pho- 
tographer Jason Lowe serve up a vision of India’s 
third-largest city that stays with you long after 
you've left the kitchen. — James Oseland 

IMBIBES by David Wondrich 
(Perigee) In his latest book, 
the noted cocktail historian 
Wondrich gives us a tribute 
to what he calls “the first le- 
gitimate American culinary 
art". Taking his inspiration, 
and his recipes, from a mostly 
forgotten 19th-century New 
Yorker named Jerry Thomas, 
who wrote his own treatise on mixology that 
became a barman’s bible in its day, Wondrich 
offers what amounts to a history of industrial- 
age America writ in booze, covering everything 
from punches, fizzes, and sours to toddies, 
slings, and juleps. Drink recipes are accompa- 
nied by prose elucidating their provenance and 
instructions on rendering them in the modern 
age in your home. — Todd Coleman 

THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO ITALIAN FOOD by Gillian 
Riley (Oxford Press) Finding 
authoritative sources on Ital- 
ian cooking has always been 
a bit of a wild goose chase; 
there is no shortage of niche 
publications, glossaries, 
scholarly cookbooks, and 
food-focused travel guides 
but little in the way of a single, go-to volume. 
Enter British historian Riley, who has compiled 
and written an exhaustive, alphabetized ency- 
clopedia on the foods and culinary traditions 
of Italy, from Abruzzo (the region) to zuppa 
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IMBIBLl 



inglese (the custard), I particularly enjoyed the 
broad-themed entries like “Arab Influence" 
(an excellent history lesson in its own right) 
and “Myths" (which addresses, among other 
things, dubious accounts of the invention of 
pasta), — Dana Bowen 

STEALING BUDDHA'S 
DINNER by Bicb Mink 
Nguyen (Viking) In this 
gracefully written, bitter- 
sweet memoir, author Nguy- 
en uses food as a narrative 
tool to tell a poignant story 
of cultural assimilation and 
emotional transformation. 
Nguyen emigrated with her 
family from Vietnam in 1975? when she was a 
small child, and settled in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, where she was dazzled by Americas colorful 
ready-to-eat bounty, like Whoppers, Trix, Kool- 
Aid, and Jolly Ranchers — foods that became se- 
ductive totems of the ne w culture Nguyen longed 
to embody and, literally, devour. By the end, I too 
was inspired to consider anew the foods I’ve loved 
from childhood until now. — Lily Binns 

REVOLUTIONARY CHI- 
NESE COOKBOOK: RECIPES 
FROM HUNANPROVINCE 

by Fu chsia Dun lop 
(WW. Norton) In her ac- 
claimed first book, Land 
of Plenty (W. W. Norton, 
2003), Dunlop offered 
an encyclopedic look 
at Sichuancsc cuisine, 
establishing herself as a meticulous chronicler 
of regional Chinese cooking. In this book, on 
the classic dishes of China’s Hunan Province, 
she takes a different tack, presenting personal 
anecdotes, vividly recounted local legends, and 
journalistic reportage as preambles to the recipes, 
which amply describe that province's varied cui- 
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sine, from spicy hot pots to subtly flavored, stews. 
To my delight, the best recipes, like the one for 
the delicious Chairman Maos Red- Braised Pork, 
were also the easiest. — Georgia Freedman 

SECRET INGREDIENTS: THE 
NEW YORKER BOOK OF 
FOOD AND DRINK edited 
by David Rem nick (Ran- 
dom Home) I found nary 
a bland morsel in this 
collection of 80 years' 
worth of food writing 
taken from the pages 
of America's foremost 
magazine of letters. The book is a veritable 
pantheon of The New Yorkers most venerated 
contributors, from A. J. Liebling and Joseph 
Mitchell to M.F.K. Fisher and Woody Ah 
len. It also includes short stories from Don 
DeLillo, Chang-rae Lee, and other contempo- 
rary literary lights. For me the book reaches 
its apogee with John McPhees 1968 profile 
of the legendary wild-fcodist Fuel I Gibbons. 
To read this sparely elegant, movi ng portrait 
is to remember that writing well about food 



BOOK REVIEW 

is really no different from writing well about 
1 i fe i tsel f — Da vid M cA ninch 

THE TENTH MUSE: MY LI FE 
IN FOOD by Judith Jones 
(Knopf) Julia Child may 
have introduced Ameri- 
can home cooks to the 
pleasures of French 
cooking, but it was 
Jones, a young editor at 
Alfred A. Knopf, who 
introduced Julia Child 
to America. And that 
was only the beginning. Over the past half 
century, Jones has almost single-handedly 
scripted the American food revolution, dis- 
covering and publishing a roster of culinary 
luminaries ranging from savf.ur contribut- 
ing editor Madhur Jaffrey to Marion Cun- 
ningham, author of the updated Fannie Farm- 
er Cookbook (Knopf, 1996). In this memoir, 
Jones lets us peek into her authors' lives. She 
kneads mountains of bread in James Beard’s 
Greenwich Village tow r n house, noshes on 
squirrel and sips bourbon with Edna Lewis, 
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and argues over recipes with Marcella Hazam 
While her personal revelations are few, the 
warm, cosmopolitan world Jones depicts is a 
joy to inhabit. - — Sarah Kamasiewicz 


^TEXflS 
OWBOYB 



THE TEXAS COWBOY 
COOKBOOK: A HISTORY 
IN RECIPES AND PHOTOS 

by Robb Walsh (Broad- 
way Books) A cowboy 
cookbook? How many 
variations on beans and 
coffee could there pos- 
sibly be? It turns out 
that cowboy cuisine is 
a far more complex matter than dime novels 
would have us believe. In this smart compila- 
tion, Walsh, food critic for the Houston Press, 
deconstructs popular myths about life on the 
range, pointing out that the campfire fare of 
the American West drew on Mexican, Cajun, 
African-American, and Southern- Anglo cook- 
ing traditions. Yes, there are recipes for chili and 
chicken fried steak, but there’s also wild duck 
gumbo and cal abac itas con carne (meat-and- 
squash stew). — Beth Kracklauer 




SFICEIS&N1DS. 

CURRY HEAT 

Curry, turmeric, cumin, coTiandeT, fennel, paprika, rosemary and mustard on linen paper. 


*8 WHAT THE WORLD TASTES LIKE 


Spices so intense yon can taste the world 
in a single teaspoon. 

To see how this piece was created 
visit spiceislands.com. 
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Caring for the environment and your clothes. 

Bosch washers are the most efficient in the country. In fact, 900 billion gallons of water would be saved if everyone 
buying a new washer in 2007 purchased a Bosch washer rather than a conventional washer. Thanks to features like 
ECO$ENSOR m and ECOGPTIOI\l»' M our laundry pair delivers unrivalled efficiency. Plus* every one of our washers is 
ENERGY STAR^ qualified, because we are committed to preserving our planet's resources, one home at a time. 


Amazing Bosch efficiency facts. 

If everybody in America purchased a Bosch washing machine this year, 
enough water would be saved to: 

• Provide a lifetime supply of drinking water for 67 million people. 

• Fill all of the water needs for residents of California, New York and Texas for an entire year. 

• Fill the Empire State building nearly 3,300 times. 

If everybody in America purchased a Bosch washing machine this year, 
the energy saved would be equivalent to: 

• Preventing 45 billion pounds of COz from being released into the atmosphere. 

• Preserving 6.1 million acres of forest. 

• What a power plant generates in 8 years of operation. 

What makes Bosch washers and dryers so efficient? 

ECOOPTION 

This feature adjusts water temperature and cycle length to reduce energy consumption by up to 20%. 
ECOSENSOR 

As your clothes dry, this feature reduces heat, so no unnecessary heat is used. This also prevents overdrying. 

Spin Speed 

Bosch washers spin your clothes at an extremely high speed, up to 1,200 rpm, helping to remove the 
most water possible before you move your clothes into the dryer. This minimizes energy usage during 
the drying process. 


Featured Laundry Machines 


Nexxt 800 Series Washer 



* 1*200 rpm spin speed 

* SENSOTRQNIC* II Plus 

* AQUAGUARD " cycle 

* Comforter cycle 

* 24 hr. time delay 


Nexxt 800 Series Dryer 

* 3 hr, WRINKLEBLOCK* 


* Up to 2 hr. timed dry 




Nexxt 500 Plus Series Washer 

• 1,100 rpm spin speed 

• SENSOTRON1C Plus 

• Jeans cycle 

• QU1CKWASH 25 cycle 

• 19 hr. time delay 



Nexxt 500 Plus Series Dryer 

- 1 hr. WR1NKLEBLQCK 

• 20/40/60 min, timed dry 



This washer could supply a lifetime of 
drinking water for 67 million people. 




Tli ink that sounds impossible? Well think again. In the U,3, this year, consumers will purchase over 10 
million washing machines. If every one of these machines was a watenefficient Bosch model, we could 
save over 900 billion gallons of water. That's enough to supply the entire population of Great Britain with 
drinking water for an entire lifetime, and then some. To learn more, visit www.boschapptiances.com 



BOSCH 

Invented for life 


Estimations based on 2007 DOE projections and statistics In comparison to the Nonxt 700 Senes (WFMC6401UC) or Nexxt Platinum fWFMC640SUC) clothes washer. 
Comparison based on lifetime water/energy savings versus conventional model. 

©2007 BSH Home Appliances Corporation 
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6 Food-Focused Charities 

Here are a few ways to give as good as you get this holiday season 

BY LIZ PEARSON 


here are more opportunities than ever for making sure that 
fewer people go hungry during the holidays, and year-round, 
as organizations evolve to address specific needs and appeal to 
Americans’ desire to know how their donations are being used. We’ve 
selected a handful of charities with particularly innovative approaches 


to combating hunger, promoting sustainable agriculture, and advanc- 
ing development in regions struggling with malnutrition. You can learn 
more about these and other food-focused charities, including details of 
how they allocate donations, at www.guidestar.org. To benefit multiple 
organizations with a single donation, visit www.networkforgood.org. 



AMERICAS SECOND HARVEST 

( 8 00/771-23 03; w ww. teco ndha r 
vest.org) In 2006, Americas Sec- 
ond Harvest, working with more 
than 200 local charities and city 
agencies in all 50 states, distributed 
$576 million in goods and services 
to more than 80 percent of Ameri- 
cas food banks and food rescue or- 
ganizations. Individual donations 
of funds, food, and time helped to 
feed 25 million people without ac- 
cess to adequate nutrition, 

farm AID (800/327-6243; www 
Jkrmaid.org) Most people know 
Farm Aid, founded in 1985 by the 
musicians John Mellencamp, Wil- 
lie Nelson, and Neil Young, for its 
high-profile annual fund-raising 
concert. But the organization oper- 
ates year-round, advocating for fair 
domestic farming policies, giving 
financial counseling and material 
support to American farm families 
in crisis, and offering education in 
efficient farming methods. 


THE FOOD PROJECT (781/259-8621; 
iumw.thefoodproject.org) O tie of the 
country’s more successful urban 
agriculture initiatives, the Food 
Project pairs more than a hundred 
Bos ton- area teens each year with 
volunteers who help them farm 31 
acres in rural Lincoln, Massachu- 
setts, and on several urban plots 
in Boston. The project produces 
250,000 pounds of organic pro- 
duce annually for local shelters, 
farmers’ markets, and the orga- 
nization’s Community Supported 
Agriculture (CIS A) program. 

THE FULL BELLY PROJECT ( 910/452 - 
0975 ; www.fullbellyp reject. 0 rg) 

Founded in 2003 on the principle 
that simple agricultural machines 
can dramatically improve the lives 
of farmers in developing countries, 
this charity provides a manually 
operated nut shcllcr that processes 
peanuts and several other types of 
nuts ten times faster than hands 
can. That makes no small dif- 


ference to the half billion people 
around the world who rely on pea- 
nuts as a primary source of protein 
and income. So far the organiza- 
tion has distributed more than a 
thousand assembly kits — each one 
capable of producing a thousand 
nut shelters — in Central America, 
the Caribbean, the Western Pa- 
cific, and Africa. 

HEIFER INTERNATIONAL (800/422- 
0474; www.heifer.org) This world- 
wide organization is a leader in 
supporting grassroots development 
projects that eventually become 
self-sustaining. Its best- known pro- 
gram, the Heifer Catalog, allows 
donors to select the type of live- 
stock their donation will buy, be it 
goats for families in Indonesia, pigs 
for villages in Ukraine, or sheep for 
rural communities in Cameroon. 
Heifer also provides microloans to 
small-business ventures in develop- 
ing countries and training in soil 
and livestock management. 


SHARE OUR STRENGTH (800/969- 
4767; www.ttrength.org) This 23- 
year-old nonprofit has had notable 
success partnering with corporations 
like Food Network and American 
Express to capitalize on Americans 5 
growing interest in how their food is 
produced. Proceeds from its Taste of 
the Nation benefits — this year fea- 
turing 3,000 chefs in 50 cities — go 
to local organizations that serve the 
12 million American children who 
need food pantries and other forms 
of assistance to obtain the nutrition 
they require. Other initiatives in- 
clude Operation Frontline, which 
enlists chefs and nutritionists to 
lead courses on healthful eating for 
low-income families, and the Great 
American Bake Sale, which raises 
money and awareness through 
volunteer-led sales of baked goods 
across the country. 9 ^ 

Volunteers serve the hungry at a 
Chicago soup kitchen in 1948, facing 
page. 


GIVING by the NUMBERS 



More than 35 mil- 
lion: Americans live 
in households that 
don't always have 
enough food to eat; 
852 million people 
worldwide are 
chronically under- 
nourished. 


About 65 percent of 

American households 
with an annual income 
under $100,000 give 
to charity. That’s more 
people than those who 
vote. 



8y some estimates, 
every dollar invested 
in initiatives to reduce 
malnutrition can yield 
between $5 and $20 
worth of material 
benefits, in the form 
of food., income, or 
shelter. 



Each year, Americans 
give about $290 
billion to charitable 
organizations. There 
are more than 2,600 
food - fo cu s ed ch a rit ies 
nationwide. 






Hints of ripe raspberry, cherry, dates and cinnamon. 
Welcome to the understated complexity of pure dark chocolate. 



<3 


BITTERSWEET 


► 
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Vintage Beauties 

Frances single-harvest champagnes add delicacy to the holiday table 

BY PAUL LUKACS 


W 


I inks sparkle and bubble throughout the grape-growing 
world., but none combine delicacy and depth as gracefully 
I as the wines made in the region roughly 90 miles east of 
Paris known as Champagne. True champagne remains unequaled 
in terms of subtlety, complexity, and, certainly, status. Even wine 
drinkers who justifiably sing the praises of California’s sparkling 
wines, Italy’s proseccos, or Spain’s cavas tend to splurge on French 
champagne when it comes time to toast the New Year or another 


special occasion. But champagne can do more than ring out the 
old and ring in the new. It is above all a wine— indeed, one of the 
worlds great ones, the object of centuries’ worth of artisanship and 
refinement — and it can he enjoyed like any other fine wine; before 
and during a meal. 

In this regard, vintage champagnes — the small minority of wines 
from that region made from a single, choice harvest- — are my favor- 
ite. They cost only slightly more than the nonvintage blends that 
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dominate the market, but their taste is almost as compelling as that 
of the super- expensive cuvees (that is, specific blends or batches) 
like Moet & Chandons Dom Perignon and Louis Roederer's Cris- 
taL They aren’t bargains (high demand and limited production all 
but ensure that no champagnes are), but good vintage champagnes 
display a remarkable finesse that makes them more than worth the 
expense* especially when savored with a meal. 

Dry, or brut, vintage champagnes (see “The Six Main Styles of 
Champagne”, page 32 ) are especially versatile partners at the table. 
They complement fried and spicy foods, egg dishes, and all sorts of 
soups (including ones like the lobster bisque shown on this page). Ive 
particularly enjoyed vintage bottles with omelettes, oysters, tempuras, 
tamales, and — in a pairing that has forever spoiled me for the custom- 
ary accompaniment of beer or sake — sushi. The only thing most vin- 
tage champagnes don’t go well with is dessert, as any brut champagne 
comes across as tart and even sour in the company of sugar. 

The complexity and deep, long character that make vintage champagnes 
such excellent food wines owe to a unique set of circumstances. Because 
the Champagne region has only a marginal climate for grape growing, not 
every harvest yields first-rate wine. Vintners thus fashion their nonvintage 


recipe 


Lobster Bisque 

SERVES 4 

Champagne goes especially well with cream-based soups like this one 
because the wine's effervescence offers such a pleasing contrast with 
their silky texture. The recipe for this luxurious bisque Cleft) is based on 
one in La Cuisine by Raymond Oliver (Leon Amiel, 1969). We found a full- 
bodied rose champagne to be the ideal accompaniment. 


12 sprigs flat-leaf parsley 
6 sprigs thyme 
1 fresh bay leaf 

1 4-lb. lobster 
6 tbsp. butter 

2 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
Y 4 cup brandy 

3 large shallots, finely chopped 
2 ca rrot s* f i tie I y c h op ped 

2 ribs celery, finely chopped 
1 dove garlic, finely chopped 


1 large yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

Kosher salt, to taste 

2 tbsp. tomato paste 
2 cups white wine 

5 cups fish stock 

Pinch of cayenne pepper 
1 cup heavy cream 

1 tbsp. cornstarch 
4 egg yolks 

2 tbsp. chopped chives 


1. Tie 6 sprigs parsley, thyme, and bay leaf together with kitchen twine to make 
a bouquet garni (see page 94); set aside. Workingoverasieve set over a bowl 
to collect the lobster's juices, separate claws and tail from body and crack 
daws. Cut tail into quarters crosswise; halve body lengthwise. Discard intes- 
tinal tract and sac behind head. Reserve lobster parts and juices separately. 

2m Heat butter and oil in a deep skillet over high heat. Add lobster parts; cook, 
covered, turn ing once, until bright red , 6-7 m in utes. Remove ski llet from heat. 
Pour the lobster- inf used butter into a bowl; set aside. Pour brandy over lobster; 
ignite with a match. When the flames subside, transfer lobster to a plate. 

3. Heat reserved lobster-infused butter in the skillet over medium -high heat. 
Add remaining parsley, shallots, carrots, celery, garlic, onions, and salt. Cook 
until caramelized, 18-20 minutes. Add tomato paste, cook until browned, 3-4 
minutes Add wine; cook, scraping up browned bits, 2-3 minutes, Transfer 
mixture to a large pot. Add reserved lobster and juices, reserved bouquet 
garni, stock, cayenne, and salt; boil. Reduce heat to medium-low; simmer, 
covered, for 15-20 minutes; remove soup from heat. 

4. Remove lobster meat from shellsand cut into small chunks; set aside. Using 
a meat mallet, crush lobster shells, return to soup. Bring to a boil, then reduce 
heat to medium- low; simmer, covered, for 10 minutes. Strain soup through a 
cheesecloth-lined fine sieve into a medium pot Bring to a boil; reduce heat to 
medium-low. Whisk together cream, cornstarch, and yolks in a bowl. Slowly 
pourl cup soup into cream mixture while whisking constantly. Whisk cream 
mixture into soup. Cook, whisking constantly, until thickened, about 5 min- 
utes. Serve soup garnished with reserved lobster and chives. 


Choosing the Right Champagne Glass 


When it comes to getting the most pleasure out 
of a sophisticated champagne like the vintage 
ones described in these pages, the kind of glass 
the wine is served in makes a considerable dif- 
ference. Though they possess a certain retro chic 
and are de rtgueur for a classic champagne foun- 
tain, the shallow, saucerlike stemmed glasses 


known as coupes allow both fizz and fragrance 
to dissipate quickly, as do tall, trumpet-shaped 
glasses. And since part of the fun of champagne 
is in being able to see the bubbles, heavy crys- 
tal glassware with etched or beveled surfaces is 
not a good choice. This is a situation In which the 
old standby is still the best; tall, unornamented 


flutes* like the ones shown on the previous page, 
that taper inward slightly at the mouth. Their 
shape retains both the bubbles and the bouquet* 
and their simplicity keeps the spotlight where it 
belongs: on the wine. What should you do with all 
those coupes in the cupboard? Well* they're fine 
for serving ice cream. — P.L. 






Make every day a little less everyday 


WOODBRIDGE 

BY ROBERT MONDAVI 
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blends, which constitute the vast majority of champagne sold worldwide, 
by combining wines from lesser vintages with reserves from better ones. 
Occasionally, however, if the weather has been warm enough, without too 
much rain during the harvest, and if the grapes have ripened adequately 
so as to yield a sufficiently large crop, a portion of the wine from a single 
vintage may be deemed good enough to be bottled on its ow n. 

These si ngleffi ar\ r est wines, then, invariably are made with only high- 
quality grapes; in the C Champagne region, that always means chardon- 
nay, pi not noir, pi not meunier, or some combination of the three* What s 
more, those grapes frequently come from the best vineyards, often the 
ones classified as premier cru or grand cru. Top-tier grapes translate into 
wines with especially memorable aromas and flavors, precisely the quali- 
ties that make them so gratifying when paired with food* 

That many of these single-harvest wines bear a striking resemblance 
to much more expensive luxury or prestige champagnes like Cristal 
and Dom Perignon is no accident. Like vintage champagnes, those 
famously coveted cuvees are vintage-dated and made from the best 
grapes harvested from the most prized vineyards during a superior 
year. And yet most vintage champagnes are sold at one-half to one- 
quarter the price of the same producer’s luxury cuvee, which the less 
expensive wine may well resemble closely in both quality and style. 

Vintage champagnes offer still other advantages* Most are aged 
for at least two or three years longer than nonvintage blends are. 
That extra time allows them to harmonize fully, so they are almost 
always ready to drink when purchased. Yet these wines can also age 
effortlessly at home, becoming mellower and toastier with time in the 
bottle. For me, young, non vintage champagne, with all its fizzy zeal 
intact, proves perfect for toasts and late-night revelry. But at a grand 
holiday feast, vintage champagne s subtler, more layered personality 
wins out. In fact, these wines are cause for a celebration of their own, 
no matter the time of yean-l^ 

S av eur.com; A. tip for opening champagne . 

In the S a v eur Kitchen, page 94: All about bouquet garni , 
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Tasting Notes 


Here are ten excellent vintage French champagnes, listed in my order 
of preference, that nicely represent the range of styles available. Since 
many retailers put champagnes on sale at this time of year, you may 
be able to pay less than the prices indicated below. (See the pantry, 
page 100, for sources.) — P.L 

LOUIS ROEDERER BLANC DE BLANCS 2000 ($72) Beautifully struc- 
tured, with a refined character; on a par with Cristal, Roederer s luxury 
cuvee, but sold at less than a third the price. 

CHARLES HEIDSIECK BLANC DES JVULLENAIRES 1995 ($110) Athorough- 
bred, with great complexity, concentration, and finesse. 

BOLLINGER LAGRANDE ANNEE 1999 ($125) Pricierthan most but toasty 
and deep; an exceptionally versatile wine that's suited to a variety of foods, 

HENRIOT BRUT 1998 ($70) impeccably balanced, with an enticing bouquet 
followed by a satisfying depth of flavor for a variety of food pairings. 

POMMERY BRUT GRAND CRU 1998 ($80) Made in a delicate style, with 
citrus-tinged aromas and flavors, which make it appropriate for light fare. 

TAITTINGER BRUT JVULLESIME 2000 ($75) Deeper in character than iTait- 
tinger's popular nonvintage r La Franqaise" but still fresh and lively — qualities 
that make it an excellent choice with sushi. 

GOS5ET GRAND MILLESIME 1999 ($85) Substantial and tightly wound; 
time in the bottle will bring out its best characteristics. 

DEUTZ ROSE 2002 ($75) Youthfully vibrant and satisfyingly long on the 
palate; will pair well with the lobster bisque shown on the previous page. 

PHILIPPONNAT GRAND BLANC BRUT 1999 ($75) Crisp and dry; takes on 
additional richness with time in the glass. 

MO£T & CHANDON GRAND VINTAGE 2000 ($65) Sumptuous but 
Slightly sweet; try it with boldly flavored Asian dishes. 


The Six Main Styles of Champagne 


All French champagnes, including the Cham- 
pagne region's excellent vintage wines, are 
classified according to a few principal desig- 
nations, or styles, that denote either the types 
of grapes used or the amount of sugar added 
(the latter is contained in the dosage, the small 
amount of still wine added to champagne just 
before the cork goes into the bottle). You'll see 
many of the same designations on the labels of 
other types of sparkling wines, including some 
American ones. 

BLANC DE BLANCS This designation applies to 
wines made entirely with white grapes; in the 
case of true French champagne (that is r wines 
made in the region of the same name), it trans- 
lates as 100 percent chardonnay. Many blancs 
de blancs age exceptionally well. 


BLANC DE NOIRS The name means white from 
blacks. Accordingly, these are light-colored 
champagnes made from the juice of dark-skinned 
grapes (pinot noir, pinot meunier, or a combina- 
tion of the two for French champagne). These 
days, the designation is found more commonly 
on the labels of American sparkling wines than 
on those of French champagnes. Most blancs de 
noirs are made in the brut style (see below). 

BRUT Roughly 95 percent of all French cham- 
pagne is classified as brut, or dry, meaning that 
the dosage added to the bottle contains very lit- 
tle sugar. Brut champagnes encompass a wide 
spectrum of quality, taste, and character, 

DEMI-SEC Demi-sec wines contain a dosage 
with a noticeable amount of sugar. These cham- 


pagnes are decidedly sweet but not sappy and 
are the only ones that pair well with desserts 
(and, it r s worth mentioning, wedding cake). 

EXTRA- DRY In an instance of misleading nomen- 
clature, extra-dry wines actually taste slightly 
sweet, as they contain a dosage with a small 
amount of sugar, (Adding to the confusion, the 
most popular extra-dry champagne, Moet & Chan- 
don's nonvintage White Star, doesn't even include 
the designation on its label.) This is a popular style 
for sparkling wines made in the United States. 

ROSE Made either by blending in a little red wine 
or by letting the clear grape juice come into con- 
tact with the dark grape skins, rose champagnes 
range in hue from pale onion skin to salmon and 
copper and vary widely in taste, — P.L 
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Join the 
Saveur Wine 
Club Today 
With a Great 
Intro Offer! 

Join the Saveur Wine Club and 
receive your first shipment for 
only $39.99* (that's 20% off 
the regular club price). 


Two bottles of wine 

Carefully chosen to reflect the 
awa rtl -wi n ni ng m agaz i n e for peop 1 e 
passionate about food, drink, travel, 
and adventure* 

Detailed recipe pairings 

Matched to your wine and 
designed for a singular culi- 
nary experience! 

Editor's notes 

A personal letter from saveur’s 
wine editor, sharing insights into the 
wine’s origin and distinctive char- 
acteristics for your own, complete 
tasting event! 


Wind 


For more information, sign up online at saveurwineclub.com/intro or call 866/769-7772. 

Be sure to enter promo code SVRML7, 


•Shipping and handling and any applicable taxes will apply. By signing up for this offer, you are joining the wine club with the understanding that you will continue to receive two bottles of wine monthly at 
the club priceof $49,99plusshipp1ng, handling, and any applicable taxes. You may cancel and stop your service atany timeafterthe second shipment with no further obligation by mail orphone. Because 
of alcohol regulations that vary from state to state, we are able to ship only to C A r I A, ID, III, MO, M N, ND, NE, NH, NM, N V, OH, OR, SC, TX, WA, WI, W V, and W Y. Sample shipment wines are subject to change. 
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KITCHENWISE 



A Year’s Bounty 

A farm kitchen in British Columbia reflects a life of selrreliance 

BY GEORGIA FREEDMAN PHOTOGRAPHS BY LAWRENCE CHEN 



I ustainable-farming advocates Jcannc-Maric Her- 
man ami her husband, Michael Ableman, author of the book 
I Fields of Plenty, among others (see saveur’s Junc/July 2006 
issue), know from years of experience that a well -designed kitchen 
is a matter as much of necessity as of aesthetic choice. When they 
moved in 2000 from Southern California to a Victorian farmhouse 
on six acres of land on Sal [spring Island, across the Strait of Georgia 
from Vancouver, British Columbia, they were determined to live al- 


most exclusively on food raised and produced on or near their small 
farm. “IVe made a commitment that everything I serve will he as 
organic and as local as possible,” says Jeanne-Marie, who does nearly 
all of the cooking, preserving, drying, and canning that sustains the 
family through the year. 

The couple’s level of dedication to eating local requires hard work 
and plenty of careful planning, as well as a kitchen that can accommo- 
date all manner of food preparation. Jeanne-Marie’s busiest time is the 





THIS MONTH AT 

SAVEUR.COM 


y This month at SAVEUR.COM you'll 
find SAVEUR Kitchen Director Liz 
Pearson's recipe for stained-glass-win~ 
dow candies (above), a conversation 
with chef and author Michael Ruhl- 
man, tips for opening your holiday 
champagne, and many other exclusive 
online features. 

> Discover delicious dishes in the 
SAVEUR recipe archives, Search by 
cuisine, food, keyword, or even holi- 
days and special occasions. 

ov 

y Become a part of SAVEUR.COM by 
signing up in our Members section. 

As a member, you can share your own 
recipes with our online community, 
join in discussions with fellow food 
lovers in our Forums, and save your 
favorite recipes and stories for easy 
reference. 
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I are summer, when produce arrives from the 
surrounding fields by the bushel. Stone fruits, 
like apricots and Italian plums, are dried in an 
electric food dehydrator, after which they re left 
in storage until winter. The majority of the har- 
vest, however, goes into the bright sauces and 
jams that Jeanne-Marie puts up in glass jars. 
In the fall, apple and pear sauces and quince 
chutneys join the larder; squash and root veg- 
etables are kept in the cool, dark pantry. By 
late October there's enough food stored to last 
the couple, their four-year-old son, Benjamin, 
and Michaels son Aaron, age 25, through the 
following spring. 

The kitchen's centerpiece is a three-and-a- 
half-foot-long island, which a friend made out 
of acacia and maple wood salvaged from the 
farm the couple owned hack in California, The 
island, though beautiful, is ultimately utilitar- 
ian: casters allow it to be moved around easily, 
and its surface is a single, broad chopping block 
that has an opening at one end so that stems, 
peels, and other detritus can be swept directly 
into the compost bucket that sits in a compart- 
ment below. The remainder of the space un- 
derneath the chopping block could be used for 
storage, but Jeanne-Marie has instead given it 
over to Benjamin, who sometimes plays there 
when she cooks. Other essential components 
of the kitchen are a capacious sink and a wide, 
four-burner 1950s O'Keefe & Merritt stove (see 
photo, page 35), with an accompanying indus- 
trial ventilation hood. “I need to he able to put 
two or three 20-quart pots on at once,” says 
Jeanne-Marie. While pragmatism reigns in 


the family's kitchen, Jeanne-Marie was deter- 
mined not to sacrifice aesthetics: the rooms 
cherry cabinets and rivet-slate countertops 
harmonize with the warm furnishings of the 
rest of the house. 

If any meal showcases the fruits of the fam- 
ily's labors, its their annual Christmas dinner. 
This year, butternut squash roasts in the oven 
while Jeanne -Marie mashes potatoes with gar- 
lic and then sautes chard, all grown on the 
couples farm. The houska (braided bread) 
and kolacky (fruit- filled pastries) she's baked 
for the occasion are longstanding favorites 
she learned to make from her Czech paternal 
grandmother, the turkey wasn't raised on 
the farm, but it didn't come from far away: 
Jeanne-Marie bought it from a woman who 
runs the local post office and raises poultry 
on the side. And the dried mushrooms in the 
wild rice stuffing are from neighbors who 
foraged them in the woods nearby. Even as 
she relishes this special meal, ever practical 
Jeanne-Marie confesses she's already imagin- 
ing what she's going to do with the stock shell 
make tomorrow from the leftover turkey. (For 
more information about the Herman— Ableman 
farm, see The Pantry, page 100.) JP* 


Would you like to share your own kitchen design 
ideas with other saveur readers? Send us photos 
of your kitchen, both overall and in detail, along with 
your name, address, and a few lines telling us what's 
special about it. Please note that unused submissions 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. Our address: 
Kitchenwise, saveur, 15 East 32nd Street, 12th Floor, 
New York. NV 10016. 



Utilitarian Chic I For making ap- 
plesauce, Jeanne-Marie uses this 
gadget the Peel Away; which peels, 
cores, and slices an apple in only 
five seconds. Its retro look comple- 
ments the kitchen's vintage and re- 
claimed fixtures perfectly. 


Sweet Rewards In a variation 
on her grandmother's recipe for 
prune-filled kolacky, Jeanne- Marie 
fills pastries with a rich, tangy 
paste made from apricots col- 
lected on friends' farms and dried 
earlier in the year. 


Tabletop Traditions I Jeanne- 

Marie has collected vintage china for 
years, but for holiday meals she uses 
dishes and silverware inherited from 
her grandmothers. "It's a time to re- 
member my family and the things 
they brought to my life," she says. 
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THE TENTH 
MUSE: MY LIFE 
IN FOOD 

by Judith Jones 

From the great editor 
o f gre at cooks, fro m 
Julia Child (whom 
she discovered) to 
Lidia Bastianieh— 
an enchanting and 
inspiring memoir. 

“A truly 

wonderful story.” 

—Jna Garten 

JUST PUBLISHED IN 
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CLIMBING THE 
MANGO TREES 

by Madhur Jaffrey 

From the acclaimed 
food writer of the 
classic An Invitation 
to Indian Cooking, a 
memoir of a child- 
hood in India. 

“Jaffrey’s taste 
memories sparkle 
with enthusiasm, and 
her talent for con- 
veying them makes 
the book relentlessly 
appetizing.’* 

—The New York Times 
Booh Review 
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MY LIFE 
IN FRANCE 

by Julia Child 
with Alex 
Prud’homme 

The delightful 
memoir from one 
of our most beloved 
eul inary lege nds . 

“Captivating... 
Julia Child’s 
marvelously 
distinctive voice 
is present on 
every page.” 

-Stm Francisco Chronicle 

IN PAPERBACK FROM 
ANCHOR BOOKS 

HEAT 

by Bill Buford 

From the acclaimed 
writer and editor, 

"a sumptuous meal. , . . 
A superbly detailed 
picture of life” in the 
kitchen of superstar 
chef Mario Batalis 
legendary restaurant. 
-The New York Times 

“Will make even 
the culinary- 
challenged 
salivate.” 

—Newsweek 


IN PAPERBACK PROM 

vintage books 


visit knopegooks.com and sign up for our cooking newsletter to receive free recipes every other month from our 
outstanding cookbook authors , including Julia Child , Lidia Bastianieh, Susan Spicer, and many others. 
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Makes 8 Servings ^ 

1 1/2 cups grated Cabot Sharp Cheddar (about 6 ounces) 

1 1/2 cups fresh bread crumbs (about 3 slices firm white bread) 

2 tablespoons Cabot Salted Butter 
2 cups chopped onions 

1 teaspoon sugar 
1/2 teaspoon salt 

1/2 teaspoon dried thyme leaves, crumbled 
1/4 teaspoon ground black pepper 

2 pounds dry- fleshed winter squash, such as 
Buttercup, Hubbard or Kabocha, peeled and seeded 
3/4 -1 cup chicken broth 

L Preheat oven to 375°E Combine cheese and bread crumbs in bowl and set aside. 

2. In large skillet over medium heat, melt butter. Add onions and sugar. Stir often until onions are golden, about 10 
minutes* Stir in salt, thyme and pepper, then transfer mixture to 1 f/2-quart baking dish* 

3. Cut squash into smaller chunks and cut these chunks into 1 /8-inch- thick slices. Add to onions and stir together well. 

4. Pour 3/4 cup of chicken broth evenly over squash. Cover dish tightly with lid or foil and bake for about 70 minutes, or 
until squash is tender and broth is nearly ail absorbed. If squash appears dry, add remaining 1/4 cup broth* 

5. Sprinkle squash with reserved bread crumb mixture. Bake until topping is golden, about 20 minutes longer. 


YOUR ENJOYMENT 


For more about our co-op, awards, and recipes, visit cabotcheese.coop 
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Nighthawks at the Brasserie 

When dining at Paris's Au Pied de Cochon, arrive hungry — and stay late 


BY JAY CHE5HES 



Iefgre the so-called forts 
des Halles— the strong men who 
I worked nights lugging meat and 
produce at Paris's famed Les Halles whole- 
sale food market — decamped for the sub- 
urbs, Au Pied de Cochon at five in the 
morning was the wildest party in town. As 
Paris awoke and the market disgorged its 
blue-collar workers, the nearby brasserie's 
dining room and bar heaved with life; haul- 
ers and off-duty butchers took their seats 
alongside Paris's nocturnal creatures, who 
were only just winding up their revelries, 
and slurped oysters and chilled beaujolais. 
Musicians working for tips helped fuel the 
festivities, and it wasn't unusual in those 
days to find patrons passed out on the 
banquettes at sunrise. "I remember nights 
when you would arrive at one in the morn- 
ing and still be there eight hours later, re- 
making the world at nine in the morning," 
says Pierre Rival, a French food critic who 
has recently written a book, called A u Pied 
de Cochon , about the restaurant, which cel- 
ebrates its 60 th anniversary this year. 

Stars of French film and song could fre- 
quently be found ensconced at corner tables. 
Rival remembers the time several decades 
ago when the famously louche and mercu- 
rial singer-songwriter Serge Gainsbourg 
walked in with a coterie of hangers-on just 
before dawn. The place was bustling, and 
Gainsbourg ordered lavishly. “He got the 
best oysters: huitres de Belon — twice the 
price of ail the others," recalls Rival. When 


A hearty bowl of French onion soup, like the one 
shown at right, remains a signature dish at Au 
Pied de Cochon. 


Jay Cheshes is a food and travel writer 
based in New York City, This is his first article 
for S AVE U R. 
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RECIPE 
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Soupe a I'Oignon 

(French Onion Soup) 

SERVES 6 

Braised onions, bread, and melted cheese are 
the main components of this timeless dish, 
which epitomizes the robust cuisine of Parisian 
brasseries. To make it, you'll need six sturdy 
ceramic bowls that may be safely placed under 
the broiler. This recipe is based on one in Bistro 
Cooking by Patricia Wells (Workman, 1989). 

1 cup white wine 
V 2 cup plusBtbsp. sherry 
10 tbsp, butter 

1 tsp. sugar 

3 large yellow onions, thinly sliced 
Kosher sa It and black pep per, to taste 
6 sprigs flat-leaf parsley 
6 sprigs thyme 

2 fresh bay leaves 
2 qts. beef stock 

12 V 2 ”-tbiok slices baguette 
2 cloves garlic, smashed 
6 cups grated gruyere cheese 
2 cups finely grated pa rm igia no-regglano 

1. Heat oven to 425°. Combine wine, V 2 cup of 
the sherry, 8 tbsp. of the butter, sugar, onions, 
and salt and pepper in a 9" x 13" casserole dish 
and braise, uncovered, stirring occasionally, 
until the onions just begin to brown, 40-45 
minutes. Remove casserole from oven, cover 
with foil, and continue braising in oven, stirring 
occasionally, until caramelized, about 1 hour 
more. Keep the onions warm. 

2 . Meanwhile, tie parsley, thyme, and bay 
leaves together with kitchen twine to make 
a bouquet garni (see page 94). Put bouquet 
garni and stock into a pot and bring to a boil. 
Reduce heat to medium-low and simmer, par- 
tially covered, for 30 minutes. Remove and 
discard bouquet garni. Stir in remaining sherry 
and cook for 5 minutes more. 

3 - While the broth simmers, spread the baguette 
slices with the remaining butter. Toast in a skil- 
let over medium heat, turning once, until golden, 
5-7 minutes. Rub the slices generously with gar- 
lic and set aside. Discard any remaining garlic 

4 . Heat broiler with rack 6" from element. Ar- 
range 6 heatproof bowls on a foil-lined sheet 
tray, divide onions and broth between bowls, 
and stir together. Place 2 baguette slices in 
each bowl; top each with about 1 cup gru- 
yere and about V3 cup parmiglano. Broil until 
cheeses are browned and bubbly, 3-5 min- 
utes, Serve immediately. 
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the bill arrived, Gamsbourg, in one of his 
moods, refused to pay. “Come, Monsieur 
Gainsbourg,” beseeched the waiter. “Be 
nice.” The singer pouted: “I don't feel like 
paying,” Though Gainsbourg was a regu- 
lar, the management was hardly prepared 
to forgive the tab, When a few gendarmes 
walked through the door, he finally re- 
lented, but only on the condition that the 
police officers sit down and dine with him, 
“Then the police drove him home in the 
hack of their van,” Rival says. 

Despite a fierce attachment to the latest 
fashions, Parisians have always been loyal 
to their most enduring institutions— Bras- 
serie Lipp, Les Deux Magots, Le Dome, La 
Coup ole. Au Pied de Cochon is no excep- 
tion. Its the best-known all-night restau- 
rant in Paris and probably the least stuffy 
of the city s old-time brasseries; it has been 
in continuous operation, 24 hours a day, 
since it opened, in 1947. Though its beau 
monde heyday ended in the 1970s, when 
Les Halles was paved over to make way 
for an underground shopping mall, it has 
preserved its reputation as a night owls' 
redoubt. A wee-hours visit to sample the 
restaurants namesake pig’s foot entree or 
its famous onion soup remains obligatory 
for anyone who pines for bygone Paris. 

My most recent meal at Au Pied de 
Cochon, last winter, began at a shamefully 
early hour; that is, well before midnight. 
I arrived sometime after nine in the eve- 
ning, hoping to recapture the magic of a 
previous visit, years before, when I'd had a 
memorable 5:00 a.m, “dinner” with friends 
after a boisterous night out. That time. I’d 
ordered the pied de cochon farci perigour- 
dine, a boneless pigs foot stuffed with foie 
gras, which had seemed to me, at that pre- 
dawn moment, like the world's most deca- 
dent meal. 

Everything looked more or less the same 
on my recent visit. Pig was still the domi- 
nant motif; likenesses of the animal were 
hidden in the restaurant's wall panels, 
etched into the facade of the bar, stitched 
into the carpet, and tucked away in vitrines 
along the stairs. Even the legs of the dining 
tables were shaped like pigs’ feet, as were 
the handles of the restaurant’s front doors. 
(The restaurant goes through some 85,000 
real pigs’ feet a year.) The dining room had 
begun to fill up, with big groups of out- 
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of-towners and couples on dates. I w r as led 
to my table, and the maitre d'- — tall, debo- 
nair, prematurely gray — offered me a trou 
des Halles, the house cocktail of sparkling 
wine and creme de cassis, garnished with a 
sour cherry and named for the big hole in 
the ground that persisted for years while 
the market was being dismantled. T com- 
mented that the atmosphere seemed more 
subdued than on my last visit, but I was as- 
sured that the late crowd still gets as out of 
hand as ever, especially after rugby matches 
at the Stade de France, when fans flood in 
from the nearby subway station. The mai- 
tre d’ told me he keeps a rugby schedule on 
hand so that he can anticipate the rush. 

I began my meal with the celebrated 
French onion soup. In her 1989 book Bis- 
tro Cooking , Patricia Wells divulged the 
restaurant’s hitherto secret recipe, which 
involved braising the onions in the oven 
and using chicken stock as the base. In re- 
cent years, the kitchen has reverted to the 
more customary beef stock, but I found the 
soup to be no less a restorative, drenched- 
in-cheese delight. The oysters, too, were 
top-notch, I ordered a half dozen, each of a 
different kind, and all arrived fat and briny 
and coddled in ice. 

Hoping to reprise my inaugural pigs foot 
experience from years earlier, I ordered as 
my main course what seemed a similarly 
indulgent choice: the tentation de Saint 
Antoine, named for the patron saint of 
butchers. A combination plate of the pig’s 
snout, ear, tail, and trotter, roasted and 
served with a side of french fries, the dish 
was brought to my table on a copper-domed 
platter. To my disappointment, I found it 
to be more gimmick than gourmet; the 
pork parts were chewy and gristly, and the 
fries were soggy. 

But then, for regulars, not the tourists 
who populate the place at the conventional 
lunch and dinner hours, food has never 
ranked high among the reasons for dining 
at Au Pied de Cochon, Indeed, if you’ve 
been eating here for decades, the charm of 
the place is about much more than what 
comes out of the kitchen. Sitting next to 
me at dinner as I considered dessert were 
an elderly couple celebrating their anni- 
versary at the restaurant for the 59th time. 
Or was it the 60th? “The first time we ate 
here was 1948,” said the elegantly dressed 
gentleman. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



Every weekend, someone somewhere in the 
rid drives a Porsche across a finish line in first 
lace. Whenever that happens, the crowd roars 


P orsche knows how 
to win— and how to 
celebrate. After hurtling 
across the finish line, 
triumphant drivers drench 
crowds of fans and the press 
w ith bottles o f c h a m p a gn e 
before tasting it themselves. 
No victory is complete 
without that ritual. 

Just as makers of fine 
wines do, Porsche knows 
that success is more than a 
magnificent sport; it is a feat 
of engineering. The legacy of 
one of the world’s top luxury 
brands stems from founding 
father Dr. Ferdinand Porsche’s 
i n n o v a t i ve au tom o t i ve 
designs and his passion for 
h i gh -p e r for m a n ce ve hides. 
Neither over- nor under- 
engineered, the company’s 
renowned machines take 
the world’s toughest racing 
courses in stride. Rounding 
hairpin turns, climbing 
treacherous mountain 
passes, or outlasting their 
competition in 24-hour 
races, like the Le Mans and 
Daytona, Porsche’s race 
cars are a testament to the 
maker’s ingenuity. Although 
Ferdinand Porsche’s cars 
have, from the beginning, 
been built for racing, they 


h a ve a 1 ways been reli abl e 
enough to be driven off the 
track and at home— which, 
even today, is a quality that 
very few other automakers 
can claim. That is why, in the 
eyes of many, Porsche leads 
the field of motor sports. 

Like many great companies, 
Porsche begins with a 
family story, in this case 
wi t h t h e s i n gu I a r vi s ion of 
engineer Ferdinand Porsche, 
Apprenticed to his father as 
a plumber at an early age, 
Porsche fell head over heels 
for automobiles, Rv the age 
of 25, he had developed the 
world’s first gas-electric 
hybrid. His work quickly 
caught the eye of Germany’s 
car design giants, and he 
began designing and driving 
new r prototypes— even racing 
them to victory. 

By 1948, Porsche was 
running a bustling business. 
His son and namesake 
designed the first car to bear 
the family name, and the 
initial 50 of them were built 
in a sawmill by hand. That 
same car, the Porsche 356, 
known as “No. 1”, was the 
one that Ferdinand Porsche’s 
nephew, Herbert Kaes, raced 
on July 11, 1948, in Austria’s 


first postwar car competition, 
Kaes brought home a victory, 
beginning Porsche’s decades- 
long winning streak and 
marking an auspicious start 
to the company’s dominance 
in the second half of the 20th 
century, Porsche has since 
won the most prestigious 
road races in the world: the 
24 hours of Daytona 20 times, 
the 12 hours of Sebring 17 
times, and the 24 hours of 
Le Mans 16 times, Ferdinand 
Porsche’s business is now 
booming, 

A Perfect Pairing 
What does it mean to win 
more than 28,000 victories in 
nearly 60 years? On average, 
someone somewhere in the 
world drives a Porsche across 
a finish line in first place every 
weekend. Around the winners’ 
podium, exhilaration fills the 
air as a gleaming trophy is 
presented. And then another 
kind of trophy, a bottle, is 
shaken. That’s when the 
champagne soars. 

Why champagne? Like 
a race car, a fine bottle of 
champagne is a thing of 
beauty and some mystery. 
Though it’s now the drink 
of choice for ultimate 



How to Win: 60 Years of Porsche Racing 


Porsche charges into first 
place at the grueling 1984 
Paris - Da kar R a Uy. 


Porsche sweeps to an overall 
victory in the 1994 world- 
famous Le Mans 24. 


Again in 1998, Porsche claims 
an overall victory in the Le 
Mans 24. 
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Soupe a rOignon 

(French Onion Soup) 

SERVES 6 

Braised onions, bread, and melted cheese are 
the main components of this timeless dish, 
which epitomizes the robust cuisine of Parisian 
brasseries. To make it, you'll need six sturdy 
ceramic bowls that may be safely placed under 
the broiler. This recipe is based on one in Bistro 
Cooking by Patricia Wells (Workman, 1989). 

1 cupwhitewine 
Vz cup plus 3 tbsp. sherry 
10 tbsp. butter 

1 tsp. sugar 

3 large yellow onions, thinly sliced 
Kosher sa It and black pepper, to taste 
6 sp rig s f I at- 1 eaf p a rsl ey 
6 sprigs thyme 

2 fresh bay leaves 
2 qts. beef stock 

12 Vz" -thick slices baguette 
2 cloves garl ic, smashed 
6 cups grated gruyere cheese 
2 cu ps f i n e ly gra te d pa rm i gi a n 0 - reggi a n 0 

1. Heat oven to 425°. Combine wine, V 2 cup of 
the sherry, 8 tbsp. of the butter, sugar, onions, 
and salt and pepper in a 9" x 13" casserole dish 
and braise, uncovered, stirring occasionally, 
until the onions just begin to brown, 40-45 
minutes. Remove casserole from oven, cover 
with foil, and continue braising in oven, stirring 
occasionally, until caramelized, about 1 hour 
more. Keep the onions warm. 

2 . Meanwhile, tie parsley, thyme, and bay 
leaves together with kitchen twine to make 
a bouquet garni (see page 94). Put bouquet 
garni and stock into a pot and bring to a boil. 
Reduce heat to medium-low and simmer, par- 
tially covered, for 30 minutes. Remove and 
discard bouquet garni. Stir in remaining sherry 
and cook for 5 minutes more. 

3 . While the broth simmers, spread the baguette 
slices with the remaining butter. Toast in a skil- 
let over medium heat, turning once, until golden, 
5-7 minutes. Rub the slices generously with gar- 
lic and set aside. Discard any remaining garlic. 

4 . Heat broiler with rack 6" from element. Ar- 
range 6 heatproof bowls on a foil-lined sheet 
tray, divide onions and broth between bowls, 
and stir together. Place 2 baguette slices in 
each bowl; top each with about 1 cup gru- 
yere and about Va cup parmiglano. Broil until 
cheeses are browned and bubbly, 3-5 min- 
utes. Serve immediately. 


S A V E U ft 

REPORTER 

the bill arrived, Gainsbourg, in one of his 
moods, refused to pay. “Come, Monsieur 
Gainsbourg,” beseeched the waiter. “Be 
nice.” The singer pouted: “I don't feel like 
paying.” Though Gainsbourg was a regu- 
lar, the management was hardly prepared 
to forgive the tab. When a few gendarmes 
walked through the door, he finally re- 
lented, hut only on the condition that the 
police officers sit down and dine with him. 
“Then the police drove him home in the 
back of their van,” Rival says. 

Despite a fierce attachment to the latest 
fashions, Parisians have always been loyal 
to their most enduring institutions — Bras- 
serie Lipp, Les Deux Magots, Le Dome, La 
Coupole. Au Pied de Cochon is no excep- 
tion. Its the best-known all-night restau- 
rant in Paris and probably the least stuffy 
of the citys old-time brasseries; it has been 
in continuous operation, 24 hours a day, 
since it opened, in 1947. Though its beau 
m onde heyday ended in the 1970s, when 
Les Halles was paved over to make way 
for an underground shopping mall, it has 
preserved its reputation as a night owls' 
redoubt. A wee -hours visit to sample the 
restaurant’s namesake pig’s foot entree or 
its famous onion soup remains obligatory 
for anyone who pines for bygone Paris. 

My most recent meal at Au Pied dc 
Cochon, last winter, began at a shamefully 
early hour: that is, well before midnight. 
1 arrived sometime after nine in the eve- 
ning, hoping to recapture the magic of a 
previous visit, years before, when I’d had a 
memorable 5:00 a.m. “dinner” with friends 
after a boisterous night out. That time, Ld 
ordered the pied de cochon farci perigour- 
dine, a boneless pig's foot stuffed with foie 
gras, which had seemed to me, at that pre- 
dawn moment, like the world's most deca- 
dent meal. 

Everything looked more or less the same 
on my recent visit. Pig was still the domi- 
nant motif; likenesses of the animal were 
hidden in the restaurant's wall panels, 
etched into the facade of the bar, stitched 
into the carpet, and tucked away in vitrines 
along the stairs. Even the legs of the dining 
tables were shaped like pigs' feet, as were 
the handles of the restaurant's front doors. 
(The restaurant goes through some 85,000 
real pigs' feet a year.) The dining room had 
begun to fill up, with big groups of out- 
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of-towners and couples on dates. I was led 
to my table, and the maitre d— tall, debo- 
nair, prematurely gray — offered me a trou 
de$ Halles, the house cocktail of sparkling 
wine and creme de cassis, garnished with a 
sour cherry and named for the big hole in 
the ground that persisted for years while 
the market was being dismantled. I com- 
mented that the atmosphere seemed more 
subdued than on my last visit, but I was as- 
sured that the late crowd still gets as out of 
hand as ever, especially after rugby matches 
at the Stade de France, when fans flood in 
from the nearby subway station. The mai- 
tre d' told me He keeps a rugby schedule on 
hand so that he can anticipate the rush. 

I began my meal with the celebrated 
French onion soup. In her 1989 hook Bis- 
tro Cooking , Patricia Wells divulged the 
restaurant's hitherto secret recipe, which 
involved braising the onions in the oven 
and using chicken stock as the base. In re- 
cent years, the kitchen has reverted to the 
more customary beef stock, but 1 found the 
soup to be no less a restorative, drenched- 
in-cheese delight. The oysters, too, were 
top-notch. 1 ordered a half dozen, each of a 
different kind, and all arrived fat and briny 
and coddled in ice. 

Hoping to reprise my inaugural pigs foot 
experience from years earlier, I ordered as 
my main course what seemed a similarly 
indulgent choice: the tentation de Saint 
Antoine, named for the patron saint of 
butchers. A combination plate of the pig's 
snout, ear, tail, and trotter, roasted and 
served with a side of french fries, the dish 
was brought to my table on a copper-domed 
platter. To my disappointment, I found it 
to be more gimmick than gourmet; the 
pork parts were chewy and gristly, and the 
fries were soggy. 

But then, for regulars, not the tourists 
who populate the place at the conventional 
lunch and dinner hours, food has never 
ranked high among the reasons for dining 
at Au Pied de Cochon. Indeed, if you've 
been eating here for decades, the charm of 
the place is about much more than what 
comes out of the kitchen. Sitting next to 
me at dinner as I considered dessert were 
an elderly couple celebrating their anni- 
versary at the restaurant for the 59th time. 
Or was it the 60th? “The first time we ate 
here was 1948,” said the elegantly dressed 
gentleman. 
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Every weekend, someone somewhere in the 
rid drives a Porsche across a finish line in first 
lace. Whenever that happens, the crowd roars 


P orsche knows how 
to win— and how to 
celebrate. After hurtling 
across the finish line, 
triumphant drivers drench 
crowds of fans and the press 
with bottles of champagne 
before tasting it themselves, 

N o v ic tor y i s com p le te 
without that ritual. 

Just as makers of fine 
wines do, Porsche knows 
that success is more than a 
magnificent sport; it is a feat 
of engineering. The legacy of 
one of the world’s top luxury 
brands stems from founding 
father Dr. Ferdinand Porsche’s 
i nnovativc an tomotive 
designs and his passion for 
h igl i -performance veh iclcs. 
Neither over- nor under- 
engineered, the company’s 
renowned machines take 
the world’s toughest racing 
courses in stride. Rounding 
hairpin turns, climbing 
treacherous mountain 
passes, or outlasting their 
competition in 24-hour 
races, like the Le Mans and 
Daytona, Porsche’s race 
cars arc a testament to the 
maker’s ingenuity. Although 
Ferdinand Porsche’s cars 
have, from the beginning, 
been built for racing, they 


have always been reliable 
enough to be driven off the 
t rae k an d a t h orn e — wh i c h , 
even today, is a quality that 
very few other automakers 
can claim. That is why, in the 
eyes of many, Porsche leads 
the field of motor sports. 

Like many great companies, 
Porsche begins with a 
family story, in this case 
with the singular vision of 
engineer Ferdinand Porsche. 
Apprenticed to his father as 
a plumber at an early age, 
Porsche fel I head over heels 
for automobiles. By the age 
of 25, he had developed the 
world’s first gas-electric 
hybrid. His work quickly 
caught the eye of Germany’s 
car design giants, and he 
b e ga n des ign i ng a n d d r i v i n g 
new prototypes— even racing 
them to victory. 

By 1948, Porsche was 
running a bustling business. 
His son and namesake 
designed the first car to bear 
the family name, and the 
initial 50 of them were built 
in a sawmill by hand. That 
same car, the Porsche 556, 
known as ri No. 1”, was the 
one that Ferdinand Porsche’s 
nephew, Herbert Kaes, raced 
on July 11, 1948, in Austria’s 


first postwar car competition. 
Kaes brought home a victory, 
beginning Porsche’s decades- 
long winning streak and 
marking an auspicious start 
to the company’s dominance 
in the second half of the 20 th 
century. Porsche has since 
won the most prestigious 
road races in the world: the 
24 hours of Daytona 20 times, 
the 12 hours of Sebring 17 
times, and the 24 hours of 
Le Mans 16 times, Ferdinand 
Porsche’s business is now 
booming. 

A Perfect Pairing 
What does it mean to win 
more than 28,000 victories in 
nearly 60 years? On average, 
someone somewhere in the 
world drives a Porsche across 
a finish line in first place every 
weekend. Around the winners’ 
podium, exhilaration fills the 
air as a gleaming trophy is 
presented. And then another 
kind of trophy, a bottle, is 
shaken. That’s when the 
champagne soars. 

Why champagne? Like 
a race car, a fine bottle of 
champagne is a thing of 
beauty and some mystery. 
Though it’s now the drink 
of choice for ultimate 



Howto Win: 60 Years of Porsche Racing 


Porsche charges into first Porsche sweeps to an overall 

place at the grueling 1984 victory in the 1994 world - 

Paris - Da kar R a Uy. fa mo us Le Mans 24. 


Again in 1998 Porsche claims 
an overall victory in the Le 
Mans 24 . 




advertisement 



Not slowed by snow, Porsche 
wins first and second place at 
the 1970 Monte Carlo Rally. 


Porsche takes first, second , 
and third place in the 1968 
24-hoar Daytona race. 


Porsche tests the hi- turbo 
engine in the sands at the 1985 
Pharaoh Rally in Egypt. 
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celebrations, champagne has 
ancient, sacred origins. Before 
the fifth century A. D., monks 
tended churchyard grapevines 
in the Champagne region of 
France. When bishop Saint 
Remi converted King Clovis, 
now considered the father 
of France, to Christianity in 
496 a.d., it wasn’t water he 
used for anointing the leader 
but the local wine. The act 
was pivotal in the history of 
the country and established 
the region's reputation as the 
source of the divine l iquid. 

Du ri n g t h e pre-au t< >m < )ti ve 
era of sailing ships and horse- 
drawn carriages, the wines 
of Champagne were given 
as gifts between kings and 
other luminaries of Europe. 
Napoleon himself legendarily 
said, “I drink champagne when 
I win, to celebrate 7 Like most 
luxury items. Champagne 
wine was mostly the preserve 
of nobility. It wasn't until 
the 1800s that the science of 
carbonation and corking came 
into its own and commercial 
bottles were produced and 
made accessible to ordinary 
people. And, truly, everyone 
began to celebrate. Even the 
victorious revolutionaries of 
the original Bastille Day, in 


1789, toasted with the bubbly 
stuff. 

Winemakers benefited 
from champagne's royal 
history, touting it as a drink 
for seekers of status, who 
happened to be growing in 
number as the middle classes 
flourished in industrialized 
nations. Offered at the 
signing of treaties, dashed 
against ships on their maiden 
voyages, and imbibed to mark 
unions of the romantic sort, 
champagne continued to 
benefit; millions of bottles 
of it had been sold annually 
by the turn of the 20 th 
century. Champagne won and 
maintained a reputation for 
o f fe r i n g t he o n 1 y r i gh t way 
to celebrate an important 
occasion. 

Knowing that, Porsche 
drivers have always gone for 
the bubbly gold. At the first 
pre-World War II French 
Grand Prix, near France's 
Champagne region, 100 
bottles of champagne were 
awarded to the front-runners 
of the qualifying sessions, 
as well as to the champion 
of the race. Thereafter, the 
victors received champagne 
and toasted straight from 
the bottle. The ceremony's 


ante was upped when the 
winner of the 1967 Le Mans 
race shared his victory 
champagne by shaking and 
spraying it The crowd roared, 
and a tradition was born. 

The Road Ahead 
It takes a lot of champagne 
to celebrate all the races that 
Porsche now wins. In just one 
week of October 2007, the 
German automaker’s prize 
911 car won 45 competitions 
worldwide. From the French 
SPA to the Sonoma County 
racetracks, champagne is 
relgningand pouring at 
countless victory parties for 
Porsche's fleet of winning 
autos, 

A glimpse of one of the 
911 models— or any other 
of the low-slung beauties— 
invariably provides a 
thrill. There's something 
ineffable about the cars' 
curves and their promise 
of acceleration. So, when 
the dust settles after one of 
them has roared around a 
bend, it's off to the finish 
line— and to the party. 

It's hard not to wonder after 
you've witnessed win after 
win what is responsible for 
Porsche's consistent record 


of victory In answer to the 
question, the company which 
is still owned by members of 
the Porsche family points 
to its commitment to safety 
and environmentalism, the 
dedicated pursuit of superior 
design, and a little something 
extra it calls "fascination” 
Given that degree of 
dedication, it's no wonder that 
two-thirds of all Porsches ever 
built are still on the road, 

Porsche now gets a chance 
to say, as Dorn Perignon 
himself is said to have upon 
first tasting champagne, “I 
am drinking the stars!” With 
a working farm at its Leipzig 
production plant, the company 
believes in sustaining the 
whole ecosystem of its 
production, building a strong 
and loyal workforce by 
investing in jobs rather than 
cutting them. It believes in 
joining forces not just with 
its employees hut with its 
communities: customers, 
fans, and business partners. It 
believes that life must flourish 
along with business. 

For a visionary company 
on a day of historic 
achievement, we pop the 
cork and raise a glass. 

Cheers! 


Remain Dumas kisses his Spy- 
der after a 1-2-3 Porsche finish 
at the 2007 Long Beach race . 


The 550 Spyder fakes first 
place in its class at the 1954 
Carrera Panamericana. 


Ferdinand "Ferry” Porsche in 
1994 ? on his 85th birthday, in 
Porsche 356, “No. I”. 
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“No,” insisted his wife. “Don’t you remem- 
ber? It was 1947.” 

It was at the beginning of that year 
that Clement Blanc, a successful meat mer- 
chant, turned what had been a no-frills bar 
across from Les Halles into a full-service 
brasserie. By the mid-1950s his gamble had 
become the hottest spot in town, attract- 
ing politicians, actors, artists, and athletes* 
Soon, An Pied de Cochon had its own pop- 
ular ditty (“At Pied de Cochon., day and 
night we find ourselves”), sung by rowdy 
late-night patrons, and its own live mascot, 
a baby pig named Oscar, who lived in a pen 
in front of the restaurant. 

“We used to walk Oscar like a dog, like a 
lit tie dog,” recalls Jose Surreira, a Portuguese- 
born oyster shucker w r ho has worked at 
the restaurants raw bar for the past 30 
years. “At three in the morning the butch- 
ers would come to dine, and Oscar would 
put his feet on the table, like he was wait- 
ing for them.” Paraded through the din- 
ing room by the owner, Oscar subsisted on 
handouts from guests. 'He ate a lot,” says 
Surreira. “When he got fat, we took him to 
the butcher, and they gave us another little 
one, two or three months old.” Eventually 
Oscar, in his many incarnations, attracted 
the attention of one particularly famous 
patron, the actress turned animal rights 
crusader Brigitte Bardot, who declared that 
the pig — which Monsieur Blanc allegedly 
kept up all night long in order to entertain 
guests— was being mistreated. The man- 
agement retired Oscar, of its own accord, 
in the 1980s. 

By then, Clement Blanc had ceded con- 
trol of the business to his sons Pierre and 
Jacques. Faced with the disappearance of 
Les Halles, the brothers diversified, acquir- 
ing a historic brasserie near the Opera, an- 
other on the Champs Elysees, and, within 
a few years, several more restaurants, whose 
success allowed the brothers to hold on to 
Au Pied de Cochon as the jewel in the crown 
of their expanding empire. 

By the time the Blancs sold Au Pied de 
Cochon and their other properties to a 
French financial-services company in 
2005) they had amassed one of the larg- 
est privately held groups of restaurants in 
Paris. Today, Au Pied de Cochon, in what 
could only be described as an American- 
style transformation, has become as much 
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Workers from Les Halles, Paris's late, lamented wholesale market, at the bar of Au Pied de Cochon 
in the 1950s, top; above, the brasserie's facade, which faced the market, during the same era. 


a brand as a place. The company that owns 
the original brasserie now also owns an Au 
Pied de Cochon in Atlanta and another in 
Mexico City. A third is planned for Miami. 
(None of these restaurants is affiliated with 
the celebrated Au Pied de Cochon restau- 
rant in Montreal.) 

That so little seems to have changed in- 
side the original restaurant is a testament to 
its resilience and to Parisians’ potent sense 
of nostalgia. Across from the pedestrian 


walkways and souvenir shops that have re- 
placed the market stalls of Les Halles, the 
brasseries neon sign still glows like a bea- 
con to hungry passers-by. As winter sets in, 
Au Pied de Cochon’s management and staff 
are hunkering down for the feast-packed 
holiday season, their busiest time of the 
year. It’s as good a time as any to find a cozy 
booth, order a bottle of the house beaujolais 
and a platter of oysters, and “remake the 
world” until the early morning hours. 
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Instant Cheer 

Spice -infused printen are an enduring holiday tradition 

BY GRACE YOUNG 



y most vivid memory from the first trip I made to 
Aachen, the picturesque town in the far west of Germany 
where my husband grew up, is of s hop windows and bakery 
display cases stocked with row upon row of the dense, gingerbread- 
like cookies known as printen. Some were covered in chocolate or 
studded with hazelnuts; others were coated in a light but luscious- 
looking sugar glaze and arrayed beautifully in wooden boxes or 
wicker baskets. My husband bought me a bag of them, and I relished 
the cookies' subtle sweetness, which sparkled with the flavors of 
cloves, anise, cardamom, and citrus. It was Christmastime, and I 
could think of no single food that more perfectly captured the city’s 
holiday spirit. 

Printen, my husband told me, are a specialty of Aachen and a 
popular holiday gift throughout Germany. I later learned that the 
original recipe for printen — made from a dough of wheat flour, cane 
sugar, hazelnuts, candied orange peel, and ground spices that was 
pressed into carved wooden molds that produced the likenesses of 
saints — was likely developed in the nearby Belgian town of Dinant 
around 1620 and brought to Aachen shortly thereafter. But it was 
in Aachen that the formula for the dough, which contained no eggs, 
butter, or oil, was refined and perfected. 

Aachen-style printen remained more or less unchanged until the 
Napoleonic Wars of the early 1800s, when a blockade prevented cane 
sugar from English colonies from reaching the city. Determined to 
continue making the cookies, bakers began to replace cane sugar with 
zuckerriiben sirup, a molasses made from beet sugar and crushed rock 
candy, which gave the printen a delicate, sugary crunchiness. Tin is 
new dough tended to stick to the elaborate wooden molds, so bakers 
abandoned them in favor of simple cookie cutters, but that hardly 
diminished the popularity of printen among Aachen’s residents: they 
liked the new version so much that bakers decided not to revert to the 
old recipes even after the blockade had been lifted. 

The newer formula continues to be used today, though different 
bakers have developed their own, proprietary ingredients. My fa- 
vorite printen are those made at Printenbackerei Klein, an Aachen 
bakery run by Heinz Klein, whose recipe is a variation of his great- 
grandfathers. The shop sells a number of styles of the cookie, in- 
cluding the hard, biscuitlike kind, as well as softer versions and 
ones covered in chocolate. The cookies can be ordered directly from 
the store in bags of varying sizes and in boxed assortments (mail- 
order prices range from $28 to $75? not including shipping). To 
order, call Printenbackerei Klein at 49/241-474-350 or visit www 
.printen.de (specify air shipping for maximum freshness). 
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Flavors of Puerto Rico 

ON THIS CARIBBEAN ISLAND, THE FOOD IS AS COLORFUL AS THE LANDSCAPE 


Puerto Rico is known for its sandy beaches, historic sites, exciting nightlife, and first-class resorts, but this island, located ap- 
proximately 1,000 miles southeast of Florida, also boasts a rich food culture that brings together the flavors of the many peoples 
that have mingled on the island for centuries. From the basic dishes of the native Indians, based on indigenous foods like achiote 
and cassava, Puerto Ricans have developed a rich creole cuisine that blends these flavors with those of the Spanish, Eng- 
lish, French, and Dutch settlers who colonized the island and the African slaves they brought with them. In addition to new 
cooking techniques, these settlers brought their own foods with them, importing hundreds of species from Europe and their 
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other countries around the world that 
flourished and became an integral 
part of the Puerto Rican landscape. 
These diverse elements, from man- 
goes and avocados to coffee, are es- 
sential to Puerto Rican cooking and 
culture. 

Fragrant Coffees 
With its high mountain ranges and 
tropical climate, Puerto Rico is an 
ideal location for coffee production 
and produces world-class beans. The 
island’s western and central moun- 
tains provide a prime setting for cof- 
fee’s cultivation, with a dense tropi- 
cal forest, 60 to 100 inches of rainfall 
per year, and abundant sunshine that 
brings out the coffee’s distinctively 
mellow flavor and rich, floral aromas. 
Since the mid-1700s, when coffee 
plants first proliferated on the island, 
several types of arabica beans have 
grown here, including limani, caturra, 


borbon, pacas, and fronton. Coffee is 
an essential part of Puerto Rican cul- 
ture; it's consumed as caf£ con leche 
(coffee with milk) in the morning and 
as cortado (a strong coffee served 
with sugar) after lunch and dinner. 
There are 104 different brands of 
coffee in Puerto Rico, including an in- 
creasing number of specialty coffees, 
labeled with a seal of authenticity by 
the Department of Agriculture, that 
are prized for their pristine beans and 
balanced flavors and aromas. 

Tropical Fruits 

Puerto Rico’s climate is ideal for grow- 
ing a wide variety of tropical fruits, from 
those indigenous to the island to the 
many varieties brought by settlers. 

Mangoes are one of the most popular 
fruits on the island, with a total of 17 
varieties produced locally. The most 
common is the large keitt, which has 


dark green skin with a rosy blush, 
deep orange flesh, and a sweet, tangy 
flavor. Many residents grow their own 
mangoes in backyard gardens and eat 
them peeled and sliced, as a snack. 
Mangoes are also raised commercial- 
ly; 15,600 tons are exported annually 
to markets in Europe and the United 
States. 

Avocados are another popular and 
important element of Puerto Rican 
cuisine, finding their way into every- 
day dishes such as pernil (roasted 
pork) and sauteed steak with rice 
and beans and hearty seafood sal- 
ads of bacalao (codfish) and arenque 
(smoked herring). Their smooth tex- 
ture and taste complement the as- 
sertive flavors of these typical creole 
foods, which blend African, European 
and Tamo Indian ingredients to cre- 
ate spicy, hearty dishes. Puerto Rico 
produces many kinds of avocado, but 
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the heavy favorite is the collinson, 
an elliptical, smooth-skinned variety 
with a rich, nutlike flavor. 

Oranges are also cultivated for local 
consumption. Though they are grown 
throughout the island, Puerto Ri- 
cans consider a small, sweet variety 
known locally as china nativa, from 
the country’s central, mountainous 
region, the best. They are used in ev- 
erything from piraguas, a sweet made 
from shaved ice and orange syrup, to 
desserts like bizcocho de chinas, a 
custardlike cake made with orange 
juice, eggs, and sugar. 

Starchy fruits like plantains and chayo- 
te, or water pear, are abundant on the 
island and form the basis of many tra- 
ditional Puerto Rican dishes. Platanos, 
or green plantains, are cut, mashed, 
and fried into golden rounds called tos- 
tones, sprinkled with salt, and served 


as a side dish. They are also pounded 
in a mortar along with garlic and pork 
rinds for mofongo, an aromatic dish 
of mashed plantains that is typically 
served in the vessel in which it was 
prepared as a main dish with a light 
broth on the side. Ripened plantains, 
known as maduros, are usually sliced 
lengthwise, fried, and served with 
a plate of white rice and juicy chick- 
en fricassee or cooked in a fragrant 
tomato stew. Sweet and delicate, 
maduros can be layered in a meat cas- 
serole called pastelon or crafted into 
meat-filled pinwheels called piononos. 
Chayote, a light green, gourdlike fruit 
with a firm, mild flesh, is often boiled 
and served with meat or stuffed with 


a fluffy mixture of vegetables, bread 
crumbs, and cheese. 

Abundant Seafood 

The waters surrounding Puerto Rico 
teem with dozens of varieties of fish 
and crustaceans, which play a large 
role in Puerto Rican cuisine. In coastal 
towns like Ponce, Cabo Rojo, and 
Aguadilla, locals visit the piers daily to 
purchase everything from mako shark 
to mackerel directly from fishermen. 
Around the main cities, Puerto Ricans of- 
ten find their seafood at kioskos, small 
family-run businesses that sell fresh 
seafood salads and fritters. Locals 
are particularly fond of swordfish and 
cod, which they cook in tomato-based 


Previous page, clockwise from top left: a colorful assortment of Puerto Rican mangoes and 
oranges; Paseo Tablado la Guancha at Ponce, Porta Caribe; San Felipe del Morro Fort. Above, 
far left: piononos, a dish made with plantains and stuffed with meat. Center: Nightlife in Ar- 
turo Somoano Plaza in Old San Juan. Right, clockwise from top left: a waterfall in Penuelas, 
Porta Caribe; surfing at Playa Domes in the city of Rincon; avocados; folkloric dancers called 
vejigantes in carnival masks in Old San Juan. 
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sauces, fry, bake, or serve en esca- 
beche, marinated in onions and spices. 
Puerto Ricans also eat a wide variety 
of shellfish and are especially fond of 
crabmeat and shrimp, as well as oc- 
topus, which they use in salads with 
olives or peppers and onions or cook 
with rice prepared with tomatoes, on- 
ions, and garlic. 

Classic Root Vegetables 
Starchy root plants, known collectively 
as vianda, are central to Puerto Rican 
cuisine, from yellow calabaza (pump- 
kin) to white or purple yautia (which is 
similar to a sweet potato), long, fibrous 
yuca (cassava), and large, round malan- 
ga (which belongs to the same family 
as taro). These tubers, many of them 
native to the island, are often prepared 
very simply, boiled and served plain or 

Above, from left: the beach at the Caribe Hit- 
ton in San Juan; a cup of cafe con Leche. 


with oil and vinegar, as an accompani- 
ment to dishes like bacalao guisado 
(stewed codfish). Considered great 
thickening agents, they are also fre- 
quently added to traditional soups such 
as sancocho, a soup made with beef, 
vegetables, plantains, and multiple 
kinds of vianda. They also often consti- 
tute the basis of more-elaborate local 
dishes, like alcapurrias, yuca dump- 
lings stuffed either with meat, such as 
chicken or beef marinated in tomatoes, 
garlic, olives, and capers, or with sea- 
food, like coconut-scented crabmeat or 
spicy shrimp. Yuca can also be turned 
into masa harina (flour) and used for 
making pasteles, the Puerto Rican ver- 
sion of tamales, filled with spiced beef 
or pork, raisins, and olives. 

World-Class Rums 
Sugarcane was one of the first crops 
imported to the island by the Spanish, 
in the 16th century, and rum has been a 


major force in Puerto Rican development 
and politics since shortly thereafter. To- 
day, Puerto Rico produces some of the 
world’s best rum, renowned for its dis- 
tinctive, dry flavor and smooth charac- 
ter, and exports it to the United States, 
where 70 percent of the rum available 
are from Puerto Rico. These rums run 
the gamut from crisp, light rum, used in 
mojitos and pina coladas, to mellow, dark 
rum, used in planter’s punch and sangria, 
and premium anejo (aged rum), so rich 
and flavorful that it is drunk straight 
like a fine cognac or brandy. —Oswald 
Rivera, author of Puerto Rican Cuisine in 
America: Nuyorican and Bodega Recipes 
(Thunder’s Mouth Press, 2002) 
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Miracle Food 

Latkes come in many forms, but sometimes the traditional one is the best 

BY JOAN NATHAN 


he author Sholem Aleichem 
got it right when he wrote in the 
1900 short story “Hanukkah Gelt’ 5 , 
“Can you guess, children, which is the best of 

all holidays? Hanukkah, of course You eat 

latkes every day.” These crisp potato pancakes 
have been a festive treat at Jewish tables since 
the mid- 19th century, when the potato was be- 
coming a widespread crop in Eastern Europe. 
Fried foods like latkes have long been favored 
during the eight days of Hanukkah because 
oil is considered symbolic of the miracle that 
is central to the holiday, which commemo- 
rates the Jews 5 victory over the Syrian-Greeks 
in 1 64 r + c. and the rededication of the Temple 
in Jerusalem, According to Jewish scripture, 
a single days worth of oil kept the temple’s 
sacred lamp lit for eight days. 

The basic original recipe for latkes — grated 
potatoes formed into small cakes and fried— 
was similar to ones popular at the time among 
gentiles in Eastern Europe during the Christ- 
mas season. The Yiddish word lath re most 
likely derives from the Ukrainian oladok , for 
pancake. These words are related to the Greek 
word eladion , “little oily thing”, which in turn 
comes from elaion , Greek for olive oil, the pri- 
mary cooking oil of ancient Jews. Since olive 
oil wasn’t commonplace in their diet, Eastern 
European Jews usually fried their latkes in 
goose fat. Here in the United States, where 
latkes arrived with Jewish immigrants in the 
late 19th century, they are most often cooked 
in vegetable oil. 

Every latke lover has strong opinions about 
the best way to prepare the dish. Some argue 
for using a food processor to grate the pota- 
toes; others insist on hand-grating them and 
proudly flaunting scraped knuckles. Most 
agree that a condiment is called for to provide a 
counterpoint to the dish’s distinctive, crunchy- 
soft texture: typically, sour cream, applesauce, 
or, sometimes, a sprinkle of sugar, though 


TVe seen latkes garnished with caviar, creme 
fraiche, or smoked salmon. Many contempo- 
rary cooks enhance the classic potato version 
by adding grated celery root, apple, zucchini, 
beets, or acorn squash to the mix, and Eve eaten 
one seasoned with garam masala, the piquant 
Indian spice mix* Latkes also come in many 
sizes, from the one-bite cocktail party kind to 
versions like the brittle, paper-thin one, wide 
as a dinner plate, that T ate years ago in a tiny 



restaurant in the Ardeche region of France, 

In my own kitchen, 1 remain a purist, I 
make medium-size latkes by coarsely grating a 
reasonably starchy potato like russet or yukon 
gold and adding a little matzo meal or some 
bread crumbs, as well as egg, to help Hold the 
pancakes together. Then I gently fry them in 
vegetable oil until they’re crisp on the edges 
and pliant in the middle* Finally, T carry them 
to the table with some homemade applesauce 
and watch them disappear. IP* 



Latkes 

(Potato Pancakes) 
SERVES 6 


Joan Nathan likes her latkes with applesauce; we 
find them equally delectable with sour cream. 
Alternating between onion and potatoes when 
grating keeps the potatoes from darkening. 

1 medium yellow onion 

3 large yukon gold potatoes (about 2 V 2 
lbs.), peeled 
Kosher salt To taste 
6 tbsp. finely chopped chives 
3 tbsp. plain matzo meal 

2 large eggs, lightly beaten 

Freshly ground white pepper, to taste 
Canola oil for frying 
Sour cream or applesauce 

1. Working over a bowl, grate some of the onion, 
followed by some of the potatoes, on the large- 
hole side of a box grater. Repeat until all the veg- 
etables are used up. 

2 . Sprinkle mixture with salt and transfer it to a 
sieve set overa bowl. Squeeze out as much liquid 
as possible from mixture, allowing it to collect in 
bottom of bowl. Transfer mixture to another bowl 
and cover surface with plastic wrap; set aside. 
Set reserved potato liquid aside to let the milky 
white starch settle. Pour off liquid from starch. 
Transfer starch to mixture along with the chives, 
matzo, eggs, and salt and pepper. Gently mix. 

3 . Pour enough oil into a skillet that it reaches 
a depth of YT; heat over medium-high heat. 
Working in small batches, form mixture into balls, 
using about V 4 cup of the mixture for each, and 
place them intheoil. Flatten each ball gently with a 
spatula to form 3"-4 rr pancakes. Fry, turning once, 
until golden brown, crisp, and cooked through, 
about 8 minutes. Transferee pancakes to a paper 
towel-lined plate to drain. Serve the potato pan- 
cakes with sour cream or applesauce. 
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Some derive satisfaction from their work. 
Others, from their commute. 
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Introducing the redesigned Infiniti M. 

Luxury, enhanced with 30 performance technologies. 

Before the caffeine has even had a chance to start coursing through your body, there is the electric 
excitement of waking up the 325 horses* in the new Infiniti M. There’s the anticipation of tightly 
held turns and full-throttle freeway on-ramps. There’s the exhilaration of putting its rear active 
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A NIGHT IN BERLIN 

The energy of this graceful city brightens a Christmas feast among old friends 

BY U-K SU L A HEINZELMANN PHOTOGRAPHS BY BEti FINK 
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I T seems appropriate that Berlin, the city I grew up in, is 
the object of the first toast of the evening on this Christmas Eve, which 
1 am spending with my husband, my mother, and a few of my fellow 
Berliners in a friends cozy apartment in Wilmersdorf, a neighborhood in 
the western part of the city. Though my work as a culinary journalist has 
taken me to other parts of Germany for years at a time, I have never been 
able to stay away from Berlin for long. This tough, beautiful, free-spirited, 
and dramatically transformed city is an intrinsic part of who 1 am. 

Not coincidentally, the champagne in our glasses is a La n son Gold Label 
Brut from 1989, the year the distinction between East Berlin and West 
Berlin began to dissolve. Even in a cosmopolitan city that is feverishly re- 
inventing itself day to day, 1989 still seems like a wonder to us. Tonight s 
meal, which includes oysters, duck, venison, a variety of side dishes both 
innovative and traditional, and more wines than I can count, is a sort of ode 
to both the old and the new faces of my hometown. We clink our glasses 
amid the glow of candles and Christmas tree lights. “To Berlin,” we say. 
“Frohe Weihnachten!” Merry Christmas! 


RECIPE 


Rubchen mit Entenschenkeln Geschmort 

(Braised Duck Legs with Rutabagas) 

SERVES 6-3 

We found sweet, firm rutabagas, not regular turnips, to be the best 
substitute for the spicy, hard-to-find German teltow turnips that the 
author usually uses for this dish. 

6 sprigs flat-leaf parsley 
6 sprigs thyme 
2 fresh bay leaves 
1 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
6 whole duck legs, each 

halved at the joint and trenched 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
6 doves garlic, finely chopped 


2 small yellow onions, cut 
into wedges 

3 cups chicken stock 

3 cups riesling or 
gewiirztra miner 

2 tsp. whole allspice 

4 lbs. rutabagas, peeled and cut 
into 2 " chunks 

2 tbsp. cornstarch 


My preparations for the holiday feast began days ago. Planning 
is everything when you're getting ready for a Christmas dinner in 
Berlin, where most stores close on the days immediately surround- 
ing the holiday, a situation that occasions a mad rush at butcher 
counters, produce markets, fishmongers, and bakeries all over town. 
Indeed, Berliners embrace the holiday season with a special fervor, 
adding to the intensity by packing their schedules with cocktail par- 
ties, dinners, and plays or concerts. My own pre-Christmas week was 
a social whirlwind, and by the time I got up early on the 23rd and left my 
apartment in Mine, the historical center of Berlin, to begin my errands, I 

Ursula Heinzelmann is a food and wine writer based i n Berlin . 
This is her first article for SAVEUR. 


1i Heat oven to 325°. Tie parsley, thyme, and bay leaves together with kitchen 
twine to make a bouquet garni (see page 94); set aside. Heat oil in a pot over 
medium-high heat. Season duck with salt and pepper. Add half the duck and 
brown, turning once, 12-14 minutes. Transfer duck to a plate; discard all but 1 
tbsp. fat. Repeat with remaining duck; discard all but 3 tbsp. fat. 

2 . Reduce heat to medium; add garlic and onions; cook until caramelized, 12-15 
minutes. Add stock and wine: cook for 2 minutes. Return duck to pot with 
bouquet garni, allspice, ruta bagas, a nd salt and pepper; bring to a boil. Tra nsfer 
to oven; cook, covered, for 1 hour. Uncover; cook until liquid is reduced and 
rutabagas are tender, 25-30 minutes. Using a slotted spoon, transfer duck and 
rutabagas to a plate. Whisk together Vs cup cooking liquid and cornstarch. 
Bring remaining liquid to a boil, whisk in cornstarch mixture, and simmer until 
thickened, 2-3 minutes. Return duck and rutabagas to pot and serve. 



Above, from left, the French Dome, on Gendarmenmarkt square; teltow turnips at the Karl-August-Platz farmers' market? Werner Slanck and the author, Ursula 


Heinzelmann, at Blanck's wine shop, Enoteca Blanck & Weber, Facing page, the Weihnachts Zauber, or Christmas bazaar, at Gendarmenmarkt square. Previous 


pages, from left, braised duck legs with rutabagas; the author's husband, Stuart Pigott, opening one of the many bottles he brought to Christmas dinner. 
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Above, from left, the author's mother, Heiderose Muller, tasting her mohnpielen, a traditional dessert, originally from Silesia (a region that's now part of Poland), 


made of bread soaked in hot milk with sugar, raisins, poppy seeds, and rum; a small park in central Berlin, Facing page, gratineed oysters with sauerkraut. 


was wondering whether Yd have the energy get my shopping done. 

I've often attributed Berliners' passion for merrymaking during the 
holidays to tfie deprivations the city dwellers have had to endure over the 
centuries. The landlocked region in which Berlin is situated is drier and 
hotter in the summer and colder and wetter in the winter than the rest of 
Germany, and the soils of the surrounding farmlands are comparatively 
poor. Add to those factors a long history of wars, financial crises, and cold 
war stagnation, and yon have a people who, though often brusque on first 
meeting, really know how to celebrate. Its a spirit that outsiders often as- 
sociate with the musical Cabaret and other colorful histories from the city's 
“decadent” era in the 1920s. 

The likes of Sally Bowles and the fabled Kit Kat Club may be gone, hut 
Berlins earJy-20th-century gaiety has, after decades of upheaval and divi- 
sion, given way to a new and more inclusive joie de vivre, which is nowhere 
more evident than in the ways Berliners eat, drink, and shop. In the years 
between the wars, the city was characterized by huge, opulent restaurants 
and amusement palaces like the now defunct Haus Vaterland and massive 
department stores selling wares that were out of reach for much of the city's 
impoverished populace. Today, by contrast, Berlins street scape features all 
manner of restaurants offering every imaginable cuisine — Japanese and 
Thai are consistently popular these days — as well as neighborhood markets 
and boutiques catering to a clientele that is increasingly conscious of where 
their food comes from. 

In terms of shopping, I was luckier than most this year. I didn't have to 
worry about the wines, which my husband, Stuart Pigott, a wine journalist, 
would be taking care of. And the main course, wild venison, was sent to me 
directly from an avid hunter I know in the Palatinate region of Germany 
My first stop on the day before the feast was the farmers' market on Karl- 
August-Platz, west of the city’s center. In the dim gray of early morning, I 
sought out teltow turnips, the coveted tubers, from the region of the same 
name south of Berlin, that Goethe raved about in his letters to the com- 
poser Carl Friedrich Zelter. I found a stall selling them and bought a few 
pounds, as well as some red cabbage and kale. I considered myself lucky: a 
resurgence of interest in regional produce on the part of Berliners in recent 
years has rejuvenated the city's farmers' markets , but it also means that 
prized items like teltow turnips disappear fast. 


My next stop was Rogacki, a Charlottenburg delicatessen that has be- 
come a Berlin institution. It was still early, but I arrived to find customers 
already queued up alongside the refrigerated cases (continued on page 58) 


RECIPE 


Gratinierte Austern auf Sauerkraut 

(Gratineed Oysters with Sauerkraut) 

SERVES 6-3 

The sauerkraut in this elegant appetizer, a Berlin twist on oysters florentine, 
lends the dish a pleasing acidity that complements good champagne. 


2 cups coarse sea salt 
16 large oysters, such as 
well! leet, bluepoint, 
orapalachicola 
5 tbsp. butter 
1 medium yellow onion, 
finely chopped 
3 A cup dry white wine 


Yz lb. sauerkraut, rinsed and 
drained 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground white pepper, to taste 
3 A cup heavy cream 
1 tbsp. dry vermouth 
1 eggyoik 

Pinch of cayenne 


1. Spread sea salt on a large baking sheet. Open oysters over a cheesecloth- 
lined sieve over a bowl to collect oysters' liquor. Remove oysters and chill. 
Discard flat top shells. Wash bottom shells and place on sheet; set aside. 


2 . Heat 3 tbsp. of the butter in a pot over medium heat. Add half the onions 
and cook until softened, 5-7 minutes. Add Vz cup of the wine, sauerkraut, and 
salt and pepper; boil. Reduce heat to medium; simmer, partially covered, 8-10 
minutes. Drain the sauerkraut mixture and set aside. 


3- Heat remaining butter in a pot over medium heat. Add remaining onions; 
cook until softened, 5-7 minutes. Add oyster liquor, remaining wine, V2 cup 
cream, and vermouth and bring to a boil. Lower heat to medium-low; reduce 
by half about 20 minutes. Remove from heat; whisk in egg yolk and remain- 
ing cream. Add cayenne and season with salt and pepper. Set sauce aside. 

4. Heat broiler with rack 4" from element. Divide sauerkraut between shells, 
top each with an oyster. Spoon some sauce over each and broil until light 
golden brown, about 5 minutes. 






A Yuletide toast kicks off the Christmas feast at Werner Bta nek's apartment, above. Facing page, left to right, top to bottom, Stuart Pigott with 


an illuminating gift; Werner 


Blanck and friend Petra Karadzic trimming the tree; a copy of one of Pigotf s books; stollen, an Advent- season cake (on top), and mohnkuchen, a poppy-seed cake; a few 


of the evening's wines; hostess Vera Blanck, also known as Wemer; Petra Karadzic setting the table; Weihnachtsmann (Father Christmas); adding rum to the mohnpielen, 
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(continued from page 55) lined with smoked and fresh fish. Having placed 
my order days in advance, I pushed my way through the crowd to a pickup 
station at the back of the shop. As the woman behind the counter handed 
me my smoked trout, oysters, and duck legs, she smiled wearily. £ We have 
almost a thousand orders prepared out there!” she said- “We were up until 
three o'clock this morning to get it all ready!” 

When I arrive at the apartment of my friend Werner Blanck, who 
will be hosting Christmas dinner, at midday on the 24th, my mother and 
our friend Petra Karadzic, a travel agent, are already there, helping to put 
up holiday decorations and set the table. Werner) who owns the wine 
shop adjacent to the apartment, is dressed in a sweater and trousers, 
but before night falls, he will don a ladies’ blond wig and makeup and 
become Vera, the elegant woman whom we have come to know and 
love as the truest incarnation of this old friend. Indeed, w T e all usually 
refer to Werner as Vera regardless of the time of day. 

While Vera fits the Christmas tree into its stand and Petra and my mother 
polish glasses, I start shredding the red cabbage for the rotkohl, a traditional 
accompaniment to venison. Next, I clean and chop the turnips and start 
making the kale salad that will go with the trout. When Vera peeks in and 
sees that I’m preparing grunkohl, as kale is called, she looks crestfallen. 
“G run kohl for Christmas?” she says, T don't like the stuff It's really only 
an excuse to drink schnapps.” But when I explain that Im not cooking 
the leaves in the traditional way — that is, with lots of pork fat until they're 
soggy — and instead am blanching them and serving them with a mustard 
vinaigrette, she seems mollified. My updated but simple preparation of this 
traditional German food reflects what seems to be a citywide trend both 
among home cooks and on the part of chefs, who have begun to answer a 
demand for unpretentious, ingredient-driven seasonal fare. 

Finally, I turn to the beautiful, five-pound venison loin) seasoning it 
with salt and pepper and trimming away any excess fat and cartilage. The 
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Rotkohl 

(Braised Red Cabbage with Bacon) 

SERVES 6-3 

The secret to cooking this dish, a classic German accompaniment to a 
hearty meat course, is in keeping the pot covered, which helps preserve 
the cabbage's deep, purple hue, 

6 slices bacon, roughly chopped 
1 tbsp. sugar 

1 large yellow onion, finely chopped 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper, to taste 
1 large granny smith apple, peeled, cored, and coarsely chopped 
V3 cup port 

V4 cup red wine vinegar 

1 large head red cabbage (about 3 lbs.), cored and finely shredded 

2 cups chicken stock 
V 4 cup red currant jelly 

1. Cook bacon in a large wide pot over medium-high heat until just crisp, 
about 5 minutes. Add sugar and cook, stirring constantly, for 30 seconds 
more. Add onions and salt and pepper and cook, stirring occasionally, 
until onions are golden and soft, about 10 minutes. Stir in apples, reduce 
heat to medium-low, cover, and cook until tender, 6-8 minutes. 

2 * Add port, vinegar, and cabbage to the onion-apple mixture; stir to combine. 
Cover the pot and cook until cabbage is bright purple and slightly wilted, 5-7 
minutes. Add stock and salt and pepper Increase heat to medium-high and 
bring to a boil. Reduce heat to medium- low, cover, and cook until cabbage is 
tender but still red, about 1 ] A hours. Stir in red currant jelly, season with more 
salt and pepper, and cook briefly, 4-5 minutes more. 



Above, from left, dinner gets under way at Werner Blanck's apartment, in the Wilmersdorf neighborhood, west of Berlin's historic center; braised red cab- 


bage with bacon, a favorite German side dish for roasts; guest Peter Klann, who owns a bakery in Berlin, tasting one of the evening's wines, a riesling from 


Germany's Nahe region, with girlfriend Miriam Aivaranga, Facing page, sweet red wine jelly with whipped cream, one of two desserts that cap off the evening. 
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readying of the meals first course — oysters placed atop a bed of sauerkraut 
and quickly broiled on the half shell with wine-and-cream sauce — will wait 
until just before the meal. I head back to my apartment to collect Stuart 
and freshen up for dinner. 

W 1 never would have thoug ht sauerkraut would go so well with 
champagne!” says Petra, as she eats one of the oysters, Tts seven o'clock- the 
tree has been trimmed, the cooking is done, and the party has begum Eight 
of us are gathered snugly around Vera's dining table: Petra and my mother- 
Stuart and 1; our friend Roy Metzdorf who owns one of my favorite Berlin 
wine bars; another friend, Peter Klann, who is a baker, and his girlfriend, 
Miriam Alvaranga; and Vera, who looks radiant and wholly in her element 
in a black-and-red silk blouse. 

As 1 clear away the oyster platter and the champagne flutes, Peter pro- 
duces a large bag of olive oil— and— he d> crostini — a big seller at the baker}' 
he owns in Kreuzberg, a bohemian neighborhood that encompasses what 
used to lie the East— West crossing point known as Checkpoint Charlie. Be- 
fore anyone can fill up on those, the smoked trout and kale arrive, followed 
by the duck legs braised with the teltow turnips, which melt in my mouth 
and have an almost horseradishy spiciness that complements the fragrant 
gewurzt rami tier Stuart has brought to the table for this course. My husband 
has planned the meal s wine selections carefully, but Roy an oenophile with 
a prodigious thirst, keeps pulling other bo tries from his backpack for us to 
try. By the time the venison is ready, Ive lost track of what wine goes with 
what dish, but 1 still manage to carve the luscious, medium -rare meat, ar- 
range it on the plates, and serve it without any trouble. 

The dessert detail falls to my mother, who, in observance of a longstand- 
ing tradition in my family, has made mohnpielen, a simple confection of 
btead pieces soaked in hot milk and mixed with sugar, raisins, poppy seeds, 
and rum. There s also a silky gelatin dessert made with red wine and served 
with whipped cream. We pass the sweets around and open presents, pausing 
now and then to raise our glasses for yet another toast. I gaze fondly around 
Veras apartment and think of other Berliners enjoying their own holi- 
day repasts all across this now undivided city. As we finish, Stuart fetches 
one last bottle of wine, a riesling from the Nahe region of Germany. Like 
the champagne, its a 1989, and nothing has ever tasted sweeter. 

Saveur.COM; A recipe for mohnpielen . 

In the Save ur Kitchen , page 94: All about bouquet garni. 

The Pantry, page 100: A source for gelatin sheets; more places to eat 
and shop at in Berlin . 


METHOD 


Rotweingelee mit Schlagsahne 

(Sweet Red Wine Jelly with Whipped Cream) 

Author Hetnzelmann recommends using lambrusco to make this sweet 
dessert, but any non-oaked r fruit-driven red wine will do. Put three and a half 
3-gram gelatin sheets (see page 100) into a bowl of cold water; let soften, 
about 30 seconds. Squeeze out water; transfer to a small pot with l 2 /s cups 
red wine, 3 tbsp. sugar and 1 whole star anise. Cook over medium-low heat, 
stirring constantly until gelatin and sugar are completely dissolved, about 3 
mi nutes. Strain through a fine sieve i nto a bowl; stir in 2 /3 cup red wi ne . D ivide 
mixture between 6 wineglasses; chill until set, about 4 hours. When ready to 
serve, whip 3 /4 cup cold heavy cream to soft peaks. Dolfop the cream into 
each glass; top each with a whole star anise. Serve immediately. Serves 6. 


THE GUIDE 

BERLIN 

Dinner with drinks and tip: 

Expensive Over $100 Moderate $21-$99 
Inexpensive Under $20 


WHERETO STAY 

HOTEL HACKESCHER 
MARKT Grofe Prasidentenstrafe 
g (49/30-28- 0030). Double: $212- 
$304. Tliis boutique hotel in the heart 
of what used to be Ease Berlin lies 
within walking distance of Museum 
Island, rhe dry's showpiece cultural 
complex. 

SOPITE L BERLIN GENDARM- 
ENMARKT Charlottemtrafe 50-52 
(49/3 0-203 -75 0; www.aceorhotek, corn, 
hotel code 5342). Double: $280. Hus 
well-appointed, full-service hotel sits 
opposite the French Dome on Berlins 
stately Gendarmenmarkt square. 

WHERE TO EAT 

KURPFALZ-WEINSTUBEN 

WHmersdorfer Strafe 93 (49/30- 
883-6664), Inexpensive. Many Ber- 
liners consider the saumagen (a rustic 
sausage dish) served at this traditional 
German restaurant in Charlotten- 
burg to be the city's finest. An exten- 
sive wine list highlights virtually all of 
Germany s 13 winemaking regions. 


RESTAURANT 44 1M SWISS- 
OTEL Augsbmger Strafe 44 (49/30- 
220-102-288; umxv.restaurant-44.de). 
Expensive. Few places better represent 
the sleek urbanity of present-day Ber- 
lin than chef 'Tim Rauc's Michelin- 
starred restaurant, in the hustling 
Kurftirstendamm district. Elegant 
fusion dishes like breast of beef in ca- 
cao are Raue’s specialty. 

WEINSTEIN Lychener Strafe 33 
(49/30-441-1842), Moderate. The 
unassuming facade and rustic wood 
tables of restaurateur Roy Metzdorf s 
wine bar, in trendy Prenzlauer Berg, 
belies a sophisticated menu, featuring 
locally sourced produce, as well as a 
remarkable wine list. 

WHAT TO DO 

ROGACKI WHmersdorfer Strafe 
145/6 (49/30-343-8250; wtvw 
. rogacki. de). Th is ve ne rated, 7 9-year- 
old delicatessen sells a huge variety 
of high-quality fresh and prepared 
foods, from fried meatballs and wie- 
ner schnitzel to eishein (slow-cooked 
ham hock) and smoked fish. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


America’s Premier Pantries I PRESENTED BY JENN-AIR 


New York sources for authentic ingredients and kitchen supplies 

There’s no better place to shop for food than New York, where the goods are as colorful and varied as the 
people who live there and new products arrive every day from all over the world. Food emporiums and hole- 
in-the-wall markets offer everything from basic ingredients to the finest imported specialties, as well as a 
home cook’s dream selection of cookware. Here are a dozen of our favorite places to visit. 


Astor Wines and Spirits Boast- 
ing over 3,000 bottles from just 
about everywhere, Astor Wines 
and Spirits sells countless organic, 
sparkling, and kosher wines; myr- 
iad liquors; and the Largest selec- 
tion of artisanal sakes in the city. 
Its staff members are renowned 
for their impressive knowledge 
and accessibility, making even be- 
ginner wine drinkers comfortable 
amid the exhaustive offerings. The 
store holds daily tastings at its 
bar and displays helpful notes on 
each wine that it carries. 399 La- 
fayette Street; 212/674-7500; 
www.astor wines.com, 

Broadway Panhandler Thisgo-to 
spot for adventurous home cooks 
has all the tools necessary for se- 
rious cooking, from standard pres- 
sure cookers and food processors 
to Japanese mandolines. Vibrantly 
colored Le Creuset teakettles and 
casserole dishes Line the shelves 
next to a wide range of specialty 
tools. Like pineappLe slicers, 12- 
quart mixing bowls, and pastry 
scrapers. Handsome Wusthof and 
Shun knives are displayed behind 
a staffed knife counter. 65 East 
Eighth Street; 212/966-3434; 
www.broadwaypanhandler.com. 

Dean & DeLuca A SoHo fixture, 
Dean & DeLuca is the ultimate spe- 
cialty food shop, a treasure trove of 
imported foods, exotic fruit and veg- 
etables, and beautiful cheeses and 
charcuterie. The store is crowded 
daily with jet-setter SoHo residents 
stocking up on fresh seafood, Like 
live tricolor scallops and Alaskan 
king crab, breads from the city's best 
bakeries, and high-end prepared 
foods, like butternut squash with 
pecans and marinated skirt steak. 
Visitors to the city browse the stun- 
ning tarts and cakes in the baked- 
goods cases and grab custom-made 
sushi rolls and organic chocolates 
to fuel their afternoons in the near- 
by boutiques and gaLleries. 560 
Broadway; 212/226-6800; www 
.deandeluca.com. 


Dynasty Supermarket Corp. 

Tucked in among the vegetable 
vendors and fishmongers of 
Manhattan’s Chinatown, Dynasty 
Supermarket has bareLy notice- 
able doors that open into a fully 
stocked supermarket with a 
wealth of Asian cooking ingre- 
dients, including live seafood, 
produce Like fresh Lotus root and 
durian, and every kind of tofu 
and noodle one could need. The 
store’s true specialty, however, 
is its selection of dry goods, from 
its 14 kinds of rice to its entire 
aisle of dried and pickled vegeta- 
bles, as well as the nuts, candies, 
and cookies without which no Chi- 
nese banquet is complete. 68 Eliz- 
abeth Street; 212/966-4943. 

Essex Street Market Estab- 
lished in 1940 as a place for street 
merchants and pushcart ven- 
dors to sell their wares, the Essex 
Street Market is a Lower East Side 
institution that houses 25 individ- 
ually owned stands, many of them 
catering to the neighborhood’s La- 
tino community. Several butchers 
selL everything from chicken wings 
to homemade bLood sausage 
and cows’ feet. Two small cheese 
shops and other boutique stands 
round out the market's gorgeous 
selection. 120 Essex Street; 
www.essexstreetmarket.com. 

Fairway Market Located on 
the banks of the Hudson River, 
the 55,000-square-foot Harlem 
branch of this local store attracts 
food Lovers from all over the city. 
Fairway Market sells a wide range 
of ethnic and specialty products 
alongside standard supermar- 
ket goods. Its centerpiece is its 
10, OOO-square-foot walk-in refrig- 
erator, housing a seemingly end- 
less supply of meats (including 14- 
pound racks of lamb and 16-pound 
chuck steaks); an extensive fish 
counter; shelves stacked to the 
ceiling with eggs, milk, and butter; 
and quilted jackets for customers 
who have forgotten their coats. 


2328 12th Avenue; 212/234- 
3883; www.fairwaymarket.com. 

ICaLustyan's Orient Trading A 

mecca for New York chefs, Ka Lusty- 
an's specializes in Indian and MiddLe 
Eastern ingredients. It's packed 
with bins of seeds, nuts, beans, and 
grains, Like toasted watermelon 
seeds, giant Peruvian Lima beans, 
Chinese fermented bLack beans, 
and flavored couscous, as well as 
sweets, like turkish delight, Persian 
pistachio nougat, pomegranate 
syrup, and over 90 kinds of honey. 
Its second floor carries a small as- 
sortment of cookware, including 
a variety of tagines and copper 
Indian tableware. 123 Lexington 
Avenue; 212/685-3451; www 
.kalustyans.com. 

Murray’s Cheese As is evident 
in the gLorious selection available 
in its candy Land of a West Village 
cheese shop, the staff at Murray’s 
is crazy about cheese. The store 
has hundreds of international and 
domestic cheeses, from classics 
like EngLish cheddar to rare finds 
like French tarentais and kunik, a 
tangy triple-creme goat cheese 
from Warrensburg, New York. The 
staff especially likes to educate 
customers about the large se- 
lection of American cheeses and 
offers free tastes of any of the 
goods behind the countec 254 
BLeecker Street; 212/243-3289; 
www.murrayscheese.com. 

Myers of Keswick Catering to 
New York's large British popula- 
tion and numerous Anglophiles, 
this tiny shop in Greenwich Vil- 
lage carries a wide variety of Eng- 
lish staples, from PG Tips tea and 
tinned treacle pudding to Marmite, 
biscuits, and canned baked beans. 
The glass-front refrigerated case 
holds fresh bangers, shepherd’s 
pie, and cornish pasties, with 
an array of British candies and 
chocolates on top. 634 Hudson 
Street; 212/691-4194; www 
.myersofkeswick.com. 


Sun Rise Mart Hidden in an inti- 
mate second-floor spot near Astor 
Place, Sun Rise is ready with every 
Japanese product a cook could 
ask for, from dried soba noodles 
to neatly packaged shiso leaves. 
Japanese expats fill the store daily 
to pick up sushi-grade octopus, 
frozen pork buns, and tubs of miso 
paste 4 Stuyvesant Street, 2nd 
floor; 212/598-3040. 

Union Square Greenmarket 

The Largest of New York City’s 
16 year-round farmers’ markets, 
the Union Square Greenmarket 
is a destination for seekers of 
sustainably produced food. Farm- 
ers from all over the region sell a 
broad choice of seasonal produce 
here four times a week alongside 
local fishermen, cheese makers, 
bakers, and even wineries. Union 
Square at Broadway and 16th 
Street. 

Zabar’s Opened in 1934 as a small 
smoked-fish counter, this epicu- 
rean bastion of Manhattan's Up- 
per West Side has since grown to 
serve more than 50,000 custom- 
ers a week. Zahar's still specializes 
in smoked fish-over 80 varieties 
and cuts are for sale, from smoked 
salmon and gravlax to smoked loin 
of tuna— but the cheese coun- 
ter, with more than 800 kinds of 
cheese from the world over, is the 
store’s biggest draw. The second 
floor is piled high with an awe-in- 
spiring assortment of cookware 
and kitchen appliances, from pa- 
nini presses to tart pans of every 
size and shape. The Zabar’s line 
of German steel knives is offered 
there, as well 2245 Broadway; 
212/787-2000; www.zabars. 
com. 

Clockwise from top left: outside 
Broadway Panhandler; the Union 
Square Greenmarket (2); Kalustyan's 
Orient Trading; Murray's Cheese; Za- 
har's; Fairway Market; and knives on 
display at the Panhandler. 
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SWEET TEXAS HOME 

AT MOM'S HOUSE, MAKING CANDLES FROM SCRATCH IS 
THE MOST HALLOWED OF CHRISTMASTIME TRADITIONS 
BY LIZ PEARSON PHOTOGRAPHS BY PENNY DE LOS SANTOS 
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TEXAS SWEETS 


THERE'S SOMETHING APPEALING ON A PURELY EMOTIONAL LEVEL ABOUT 
THE SWEET, OVER-THE-TOP INDULGENCE OF MAKING YOUR OWN CANDY 


T wo days before Christmas, I am sitting 
with my mother, Sue Raye, at the round, oak table 
that dominates the kitchen of her one-story house, 
just off the central square in Mason, a county seat of 
2,000 people in the Texas Hill Country west of Austin* 
We re flipping through tattered candy recipes taped to 
index cards* Outside, a thick fog has traveled across the 
lavender fields south of town and rolled right up to the 
panes of the kitchen window. 

The two of us are spending the day making candies, just 
as my mother has done almost every year since my family 
moved to Austin from Ohio in 1978, when I was a year old. 
Mom gets up from the table, walks to the stove, and leans 
over a pot containing chocolate chips, peanut butter, and 
paraffin wax; these ingredients will he melted down and 
layered atop shredded coconut and sweetened condensed 
milk to be made into coconut candy bars. Next to her at 
the stove, I peer into another pot, which is filled with bub- 
bling toffee, watching the mercury rise slowly on an old 


RECIPE 


Pecan Toffee 

MAKES ABOUT 2V2 POUNDS 

Pure sugar syrup heated to the hard-crack stage becomes a hard, translu- 
cent candy. In this recipe, the addition of butter produces an opaque candy 
with a silkier but still crunchy texture. 

2 tsp. plus 2 cups butter 2 tsp* kosher salt 

2 cups sugar 2 cups chopped toasted 

2 tbsp. light corn syrup pecans 

1. Grease the bottom and sides of a 10" x 15" jelly roll pan with 2 tsp. 
butter and set aside. Put remaining butter, sugar, corn syrup, salt, and 
Vz cup water into a medium pot and bring to a boil over medium-high 
heat while stirring constantly. Attach a candy thermometer to inside 
edge of pot and cook, continuing to stir constantly, until sugar mix- 
ture is deep golden brown and registers 310° (the hard-crack stage; see 
JJ Gooking Sugar" page 69), about 20 minutes. 

2 . Pour the hot toffee onto the prepared pan and, using oven mitts, tilt 
and turn the pan to fill it evenly, Sprinkle the pecans over the top. (If 
you'd like to coat the toffee with chocolate before adding the nuts, let 
the toffee cool for 5 minutes, then sprinkle 2 cups semisweet chocolate 
chips over the top. Let sit fori minute, then use a rubber spatula to gen- 
tly spread the melted chocolate evenly over the top. Sprinkle the pecans 
over the chocolate and gently press them down.) 

3. Refrigerate toffee until it hardens, about 1 hour, then break into bite- 
size pieces. Serve toffee immediately or store In an airtight container in 
the refrigerator for up to 2 weeks. 


glass Accu-Rite candy thermometer. T wait patiently for the 
concoction to reach 310 degrees, sugars hard-crack stage 
(see "Cooking Sugar”, page 69), and then 1 pour the molten 
toffee in thick streams onto a jelly roll pan. Next, I top it 
with semisweet chocolate chips, which melt instantly from 
the heat of the candy underneath. 

In the meantime, Mom has moved Her coconut candy 
bars to the garage to let them cool, and T grab a fistful of 
chopped Texas pecans and rain them down over the tof- 
fee* As we work, Lyle Lovett croons "Christmas Morning” 
from the clock radio on the counter. 

I’ve been crazy about making candy since I was 
a kid. There’s something about the over-the-top indul- 
gence of it ail that appeals to me on a purely emotional 
level* My first memories of homemade candy are from 
the 1980s, before my parents divorced, when Mom 
used to throw huge holiday open houses for my father’s 
colleagues at the Austin American -Statesman > where he 
was the circulation manager* Tn the week leading up to 
those parties, my mother worked like a hound in the 
kitchen, making sweets for nearly a hundred guests: 
fudgy brownies, layer cakes, snickerdoodles, sugar 
cookies, and ice cream that she’d serve by the scoop 
in pastel -colored cupcake papers. I observed from the 
kitchen table, transfixed, as she stirred enormous bowls 
of nuts and crunchy Rice Krispies into melted white 
chocolate for her white chocolate cri spies and mixed 
melted semisweet chocolate with miniature pink and 
green marshmallows, molded the mixture into logs, and 
rolled them in graham cracker crumbs to make what she 
called stained-glass-window candies* 

When T was nine years old, my grandmother gave my 
family the Candy Cookbook by Mildred Brand* I studied 
it in bed each night, poring over the color photographs 
and descriptions of exotic-looking sweets Td never tasted: 
orientals (airy cho col ate -cove red candies made with egg 
whites and glycerine), apple-walnut jellies, sea foam (a 
crea my, d i v i n i ty- 1 i k e ca n dy) , date c h ews , pi neapp I e fudge , 
cream nut caramels, and on and on. When I got to the 
page that depicted thick, chocolatey peppermint patties 
stacked artfully on a Depression-glass dish, I knew in- 
stantly that these were candies I had to make. 

A few days later, with the ingredients laid out before me 
and Mom hovering watchfully nearby, I haltingly read the 
recipe aloud, stopping short after the line “Cook to 236 de- 
grees* Pour out onto a slab”* T wasn’t sure what a "slab” was; 

Pecan toffee, facing page. Previous pages, bot fudge sauce; the 
Texas home of Sue Raye, author Liz Pearson's mother. 
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1 WAS TRANSFIXED AS MOM MIXED MELTED CHOCOLATE WITH PINK AND 
GREEN MARSHMALLOWS FOR HER STAINED-GLASS-WINDOW CANDIES 


I turned to my mother. Smiling, she walked into the living 
room and removed the television from the small wooden 
table it rested on* The tabletop was a dust-covered tablet of 
brown marble I'd. never noticed before* Mom removed the 
slab, lugged it into the kitchen, washed it with soapy water, 
and declared it fit for use* She walked me through the rest 
of the recipe, watching as I poured hot sugar syrup onto the 
marble, working it into long, milky-white ribbons of fon- 
dant as it cooled, kneading it like bread dough to blend in 
green food coloring and peppermint oil, and then forming 
the candy into disks, which I dipped in melted chocolate. 
When all was finished, I tasted the results* The peppermint 
patties were plenty sweet, but the chocolate covering had 
never quite set and the flavors never quite melded. Those 
flaw's didn't prevent my mother from proudly taking the 
candies to work with her the next morning* 

1 T 5 s just past noon in Mason, and there’s more 
candy to be made. Mom stands in a corner of the kitchen 
measuring out mounds of cocoa for her prized hot fudge 
sauce. The recipe, which came with a gas hill in 1974, is a 
closely guarded secret. TVe asked her for it a few times, but she 

COOKING SUGAR 

The primary step in candy making is to boil water (and, sometimes, other ingredi- 
ents, such as butter, corn syrup, or milk, depending on the candy being made) and 
sugar together to make a syrup. As the mixture boils, the water evaporates; the 
less water the syrup contains, the harder it will set when cooled. The stages sugar 
syrup goes through as it's cooked are named for the texture it takes on once it's 
completely cool. Some cookbooks list as many as a dozen different stages, but I've 
found that knowing just four major stages is sufficient for making most candies. 

The first of these is the soft-ball stage, which occurs between 235°F and 240°F; 
after being cooked to this temperature, cooled sugar syrup forms a soft, malleable 
mass between your fingertips and is perfect for fudges and peppermint patties. 
Between 240°F and 265°F, sugar reaches the hard-ball stage, at which the cooled 
syrup is still malleable but doesn't squash as easily, so it is ideal for marshmal- 
lows and nougats. After being cooked to between 270°F and 290°F , the soft-crack 
stage, cooled syrup will break gently and make for toothsome gumdrops and taffies. 
Finally, hard candies like lollipops and crunchy toffees require sugar syrup that has 
reached the hard-crack stage (3G0°F to 3T0°F), at which the cooled syrup snaps 
audibly. Sugar syrup cooked past the hard-crack stage becomes caramel. 

For making candy, an accurate candy thermometer is essential, but many 
cooks also rely on the "cold water test", in which the sugar syrup is removed 
from the heat and a spoonful of it is dropped into ice water (as shown on facing 
page, top right). If the cooled sugar syrup hasn't reached its desired hardness, 
it's put back on the heat. If you find you've overcooked your syrup by a few de- 
grees, all is not lost Adding V4 to V 2 cup water or milk (or whatever additional 
liquid is called for in the recipe) will reduce its temperature. — LP. 


always laughs and says the same thing, “You’ll just have to 
find it in my recipe file when iVn gone.” Tts become a running 
joke between us, and it doesn’t look as if 111 get Her to spill the 
beans today. In any case, I’m distracted by other matters, rum- 
maging through the bags T packed last night before driving 
out from Austin. My fears are confirmed: I've forgotten the 
sticks I’ll need for the lime and cherry lollipops were going to 
make. My mother quickly gets on the phone, enlisting outside 
help. Suzanne Bjork, a friend who runs Hinckley's Country 
Store, suggests cal ling a woman at Mason County Meats who 
makes candy on the side* Sure enough, she has a spare bag of 
lollipop sticks. Mom sets off on foot to pick them up. 

By seven o'clock that evening, the candy making is near- 
ly done. Most of the treats we've made get set aside for 

Facing page, clockwise from top left: peppermint patties; test- 
ing the sugar syrup for the pecan toffee; the author, Liz Pear- 
son, with her mother, rolling out dough for sugar cookies. 
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Peppermint Patties 

MAKES 3 DOZEN 

The recipe for this fondant-centered candy is based on one in the Candy 
Cookbook by Mildred Brand (Ideals, 1979). 

2 V 2 cups sugar V 2 

V 2 cup heavy cream 6 

V 2 cup milk 2 Y 2 

2 tbsp. butter 

V4 tsp* cream of tartar 

1. Stir together sugar, cream, milk, butter, and cream of tartar in a medium 
pot. Bring to a boil, without stirring; reduce heat to medium. Attach a candy 
thermometer to inside edge of pot; cook, without stirring, until it registers 
236° (the soft- ball stage, see "Cooking Sugar" left), 12-14 minutes. 

2 . Pour sugar mixture onto a marble slab (see page 100 for a source). Using 2 
heatproof spatulas, scrape mixture back and forth to make a fondant, moving it 
across the marble quickly until it becomes thick and just cool enough to touch, 
3-4 minutes. Toward the end, completely work in the oil and coloring. 

3 . Gather fondant into a ball; knead until it resembles smooth dough, 3-4 
minutes. (If it becomes powdery, work in a few d rops of water.) Shape fonda nt 
into thirty-six 1li/2"-wide disks, each about Ys" thick. (Keep unshaped fondant 
covered while you work.) 

4 . Working with one fondant disk at a time, dip them into chocolate using a 
fork; let excess drip off. Transfer to a wax paper- lined sheet pan. Let set in a 
cool spot. Serve immediately or store in an airtight container in a cool spot for 
up to a week. 


tsp. peppermint oil 
drops green food coloring 
cups semisweet chocolate 
chips, melted in a bowl 


E 
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TEXAS SWEETS 


SERVING TRAYS ARE PILED WITH A KALEIDOSCOPIC ARRAY OF SWEETS: 
LOLLIPOPS, PEPPERMINT PATTIES, COCONUT CANDY BARS, AND MORE 



METHOD 


Coconut Candy Bars 

In this recipe, paraffin wax— a now mostly forgotten candy-making 
ingredient— is mixed with chocolate so that if will set properly when 
cooled and take on a shiny appearance. (To learn more about paraffin 
wax, see page 98, see page 100 for a source.) Heat oven to 350°. 
Stir together 2 cups graham cracker crumbs, f/2 cup melted butter, 
and 1/2 cup sugar in a medium bowl. Transfer crumb mixture to a 9" 
x 13" baking pan and press down with your fingers to form an even 
layer. Bake until just golden around the edges, 10-12 minutes. Set 
aside. Put 2 cups sweetened shredded coconut and one 14-oz. can 
sweetened condensed milk into a bowl and stir well. Transfer the 
coconut mixture to the baking pan and spread it out eventy over the 
hot crust. Return pan to oven and bake until golden brown around the 
edges, 15-17 minutes more. Set the pan aside to let cool completely. 
Put 1 cup semisweet chocolate chips, 1 tbsp. creamy peanut butter, 
and 1 oz, paraffin wax (roughly, a 2 1 / 2 " x T r x V 2' 1 piece), shaved into 
small pieces with a knife, into a medium pot and cook over medium- 
low heat, stirring constantly, until completely smooth, 3-4 minutes. 
Pour chocolate mixture over coconut layer in the pan and use a rubber 
spatula to spread out to the edges to form a thin layer. Set aside in 
a cool spot to let cool completely. Cut the candy Into 48 squares. 
Serve immediately or layer between sheets of wax paper in an airtight 
container and refrigerate for up to 2 weeks. Makes 4 dozen. 


Christmas Day, but that still leaves a veritable mountain 
of desserts for the impromptu dinner of roast chicken that 
Tve decided to make tonight for Mom and a few of her 
friends. After the dinner dishes have been cleared away, 
everyone retires to the living room) where serving trays 
on a long mahogany sideboard display a kaleiodoscopic 
array of sweets, including Mom s stained-glass windows, 
the lollipops, the sugar cookies, and my peppermint pat- 
ties, which I ve finally mastered. Still in my apron, I grab 
a coconut candy bar, collapse into a chair, and take in the 
cozy scene. 1 guess you could say that Mom and I have 
finally gotten our just desserts. 


sayeur.com: Recip es fo r wh i te cho cola te c vis pies a nd 
stained- glass- wi ndow candies * 

In the Saveur Kitchen, page 94: Information on 
paraffin wax ♦ 

The Pantry, page 100: Sources for paraffin wax , fla- 
vored oils , lollipop sticks , and a marble slab ; 


RECIPE 


Lollipops 

MAKES 30 

This recipe, a version of which appears in the Candy Cookbook , can be 
flavored any way you like. Don r t substitute a flavored extract for the 
flavored oil, though; its taste will be diminished when it's added to the hot 
sugar. These lollipops (facing page) are best when made on a dry day, as 
humidity may prevent the candy from hardening properly. 


1 tsp. canola oil 

2 cups sugar 

2/3 cup light corn syrup 
Pinch of kosher salt 


V2 tsp. flavored oil, such as 

cherry or lime (see page 100) 
15 drops food coloring, such as 
red or green 


1. Grease 2 large sheet pans with canola oil. Arrange thirty 4 '-long lollipop 
sticks (see page 100) on the pans, spacing them about 3" apart; set aside. 

2 . Put sugar, corn syrup, salt, and 1 cup water into a medium pot; stir until 
well combined. Cover pot and bring sugar mixture to a boil over medium- 
high heat. Uncover pot and attach a candy thermometer to the inside edge. 
Cook, without stirring, until candy registers 310° (the hard-crack stage; see 
''Cooking Sugar", page 69), about 15 minutes. Immediately remove pot from 
heat and quickly stir in flavored oil and food coloring. Working quickly, spoon 
about 2 tbsp. of the sugar syrup over the top of each lollipop stick to form 2"-3" 
circles. (If the syrup gets too stiff to spoon out, reheat over medium heat for 
a minute or two until it becomes easy to work with again.) 

3 . Set lollipops aside in a cool, dry spot to let rest until they've hardened. 
Serve immediately, wrap individually, or arrange in a single layer in an 
airtight container and store in a cool, dry spot for up to a week. 
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BAHIA 


I TAKE IT AS A GOOD omen 
that the first person I meet in 
Salvador, the capital city of 
Brazils state of Bahia, is a serenad- 
ing taxi driver. He emerges from the 
bustle of the city's airport: a slender 
man in his early 40s with a dazzling 
smile. As he loads our bags into the 
trunk, he introduces himself to me 
and my husband, Alex, as Jubiraci 
Martins da Silva but tells us to call 
him by his nickname, Cacique; I 


recognize the word from its use in 
many Latin countries as meaning 
chief As he peels away from the 
curb, he breaks into song and con- 
tinues his jazzy aria as we drive into 
town, interrupting himself only 
to point out restaurants and street 
food vendors that he insists we later 
try. By the time we reach the house 
weVe rented in Santo Antonio, a 
quiet residential neighborhood of 
grand old mansions and graceful 


RECIPE 


Moqueca de Peixe 

(Ffsh Stew with Coconut Milk) 

SERVES 6 

This sultry dish is a specialty of Bahia. !t r s usually enriched with coconut milk 
and dende oil (see page 95), two ingredients that are emblematic of that 
state's cooking. Since dende oil is so emphatically flavored, author Presilla 
likes to depart from local tradition and add a couple of tablespoons of dende 
oil toward the end of the cooking process, rather than earlier on. 


6 tbsp. chopped cilantro leaves 

2 tbsp. fresh lime juice 

6 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
Kosher salt, to taste 
6 6-oz. sltin-on boneless grouper f i lets 

3 medium yellow onions (2 chopped, 1 thinly sliced) 

1 13. 5-oz, can coconut milk 
Va cup extra-virgin olive oil 

4 ripe plum tomatoes, cored (2 finely chopped, 2 sliced) 

2 tbsp, dende oil (see page 95), optional 

Toasted faritiha de mandioca (yuca flour; see page 100), optional 

1. Put 2 tbsp. of the cilantro, lime juice, garlic, and salt into a wide shal- 
low dish and stir to combine. Transfer the grouper to dish and turn to 
coat all over with garlic mixture. Let marinate at room temperature for 
20 minutes. 

2 . Meanwhile, puree half of the chopped onions and the coconut milk in 
a blender and set aside. Heat olive oil in a large deep skillet over medium 
heat. Add remaining chopped onions and salt and cook until translucent, 
5-6 minutes. Add chopped tomatoes and 2 tbsp. of the cilantro and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until tomatoes are soft, about 5 minutes. Add 
reserved coconut milk puree and salt, bring to a boil. Reduce heat to 
medium- low and simmer until sauce is slightly thickened, 8-10 minutes. 
Stir in dende oil. 

3 - Nestle marinated grouper filets into sauce, skin side up: pour any re- 
maining marinade over the top and add the remaining cilantro. Bring to 
a boil, reduce heat to medium, and cook, covered, spooning sauce over 
filets from time to time, until fish is just cooked through, 15-20 minutes. 
During the last 5 minutes of cooking, scatterthe sliced onions and sliced 
tomatoes over the top. Serve, sprinkled with a bit of yuca flour, with rice 
and Bahian salsa (see recipe, page 80), if you like. 


plazas in Salvadors cidade alta y or 
upper city, weve been completely 
won over by Cacique's irrepressible 
charisma. I ask him whether he'd 
be willing to be our guide for the 
rest of our stay, and he accepts on 
the spot. 

We've come to Salvador, a coastal 
city of 3 million in habitants a thou- 
sand miles north of Rio de Janeiro, 
to immerse ourselves in authentic 
Bahian cuisine, a subject that first 


Fish stew with coconut milk, be- 
low. Facing page, a street in Sal- 
vador. Previous pages, revelers 
at the Lavagem do Bonfim, one of 
Brazil's largest religious festivals. 


piqued my interest years ago, when 
I began reading the books of Jorge 
Amado, one of Brazil s greatest 
writers, who was born here in 1912. 
In his novel Dona Florand Her Two 
Husbands , written in 1966, the title 
character, a cooking teacher who 
runs her own school in Salvador, 
is torn between the ghost of her 
dead spouse, a seductive scoundrel 
named Vadinho, and her respect- 
able but straitlaced second hus- 
band. In one memorable scene, 
Dona FI or unleashes her repressed 
sensuality by feverishly grating co- 
conuts for vatapa, a classic Bahian 
dish made with cashews, peanuts, 
bread, coconut milk, and dried and 
fresh shrimp that epitomizes the re- 
gions voluptuous, soulful cooking. 

Amado s descriptions of Salva- 
dors steep, cobblestone streets, 
its weathered colonial buildings, 
and its African-influenced culture 







P. 76 



made an indelible impression on 
me. But other elements of this 
culture intrigued me, too. Bahia 
is, among other things, a birth- 
place of samba; the capital of the 
Afro-Brazil ian religion known 
as candomble; and the site of 
the Lavage m do Bonfim, one of 
Brazils largest annual religious 
festivals, which centers around 
a huge religious procession and 
will be taking place in just a few 
days. 1 know of few places where 
music, spirituality, and history 
seem to mingle so freely. At the 
confluence of all these elements 
lies Bahias cuisine, a lively mix of 
African and Portuguese foodway s 
that is unlike any other in Latin 
America. 


A moment of prayer during the 
Lavagem do Bonfim, above. Right, 
beef stew with okra and sausage. 
Following page, a scene at the Sao 
Joaquim market. 


Cacique appears at our 
house the following morning, 
shouting through the open front 
door, “Maricel, Alex, bom dia [good 
morning] L We sit down to a break- 
fast of buttered bread dunked in 
hot, milky coffee. When I mention 
my hope of learning to cook with 


MaricelE. Presilla,£SAVEUR con in buting editor > is the au thor 
of numerous books , including a cookboook on Latin American cuisine f to 
be published by W. W. Norton in late 2008. 
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some of the city’s restaurant chefs. 
Cacique waves that notion away 
and tells me that he has studied 
under the city’s very best cook — his 
mother. Besides, he says, the key to 
Bahian cuisine cannot be found in 
restaurant cooking. One has to see 
how people eat on the street and in 
their homes and, just as important, 
get to know the local ingredients. 

Cacique whisks us around 
Salvador that very day to shop at 
the city’s produce markets and 
open-air bazaars. Everywhere we 


go he's greeted with hugs and an 
enthusiastic “Of Cacique!” At the 
labyrinthine, souklike Feira de 
Sao Joaquim, an outdoor market 
in the city’s commercial district, 
he guides us through the crowd 
toward a friendly vendor selling 
camardes secos (plump dried and 
smoked whole shrimp, used for 
lending a briny depth to various 
Bahian dishes) and freshly pressed 
deride oil (see page 95)? which is 
made from the fruit of the African 
oil palm and used in myriad ways: 


for adding a velvety texture and 
nutty flavor to moqueca de peixe, 
one of Bahia’s celebrated seafood 
stews; for frying acaraje, a local 
variety of black-eyed pea fritter; 
and for seasoning everything from 
salads to grilled fish. 

At another stand, we buy bagfuls 
of chiles, including fiery malagu- 
etas, cttmaris, and a relative of the 
habanero called pimenta-do-cheiro, 
as well as tropical fruits (see “Bra- 
zilian Bounty”, page 78) — so many, 
in fact, that we resort to hiring a 
young man with a wheelbarrow to 
haul them all back to the car. I also 
purchase a few handmade moque- 
carias, the traditional earthenware 
cooking vessels that retain heat and 
allow stews to come to the table 
the way Bahians prefer them: pip^ 
ing hot and still bubbling. Then 
we make one last stop, at a citrus 
vendor, from whom Cacique buys a 
few dozen juicy limes. w We’ll need 
these for the caipirinhas,” he says 
with a grin. 

When we get back, Cacique 
makes a few of those cacha^a-based 
cocktails (made with sugarcane 
rum), and I ask Mareneusa de Jesus 
Salles, the caretaker, to help us with 
dinner. First we prepare caruru, a 
rich, porridgelike okra dish made 
with dried shrimp and, sometimes, 
coconut milk. Okra, called quiabo 
in Portuguese, is also key to a sec- 
ond dish, quiabada, a meat-laden 
stew that’s sprinkled with toasted 
yuca flour before being served. 
(Bahians — indeed, all Brazil- 
ians — frequently use this ingredi- 
ent, called farinha de mandioca, to 
soak up juices and bind together 
flavors in dishes just before serv- 
ing them.) Finally, Cacique walks 
me through the steps of making 
his version of molho de pimenta, 
a piquant salsa-like condiment 
that adds brightness to this rich, 
earthy food. 

The history of Caciques 
hometown and the region sur- 
rounding it is as intricate and 
layered as (continued on page 80) 


RECIPE 


Quiabada 

(Braised Beef Stew with Okra and Smoked Sausage) 

SERVES 3 

The author first sampled this Bahian dish, a gumbolike stew, at a restaurant 
near Salvador. In it, tender hunks of dried beef beef chuck, and a smoked 
sausage called calabreza are simmered with okra. If you can't find dried 
beef replace it with an equivalent amount of beef chuck, but don't soak it. 

1 lb. dried beef preferably Brazilian-style carne seca or tasajo (see 
page 100), rinsed and cut into 1 Vz" pieces 
V /2 lbs. okra, stemmed and cut Into 1" rounds 

1 tbsp. fresh lime juice 

3 Vz lbs. beef chuck, cut into V/2” chunks 
Freshly ground black pepper, to taste 

2 tbsp. canola oil 

3 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

1 large yellow onion, finely chopped 

1 medium green bell pepper, cored, seeded, and finely chopped 
V4 cup chopped cilantro leaves 

V4 cup ch op ped mint leaves 

2 tbsp. tomato sauce 

1 lb. smoked pork sausage, such as Portuguese calabreza or kieibasa, 
cut into Vz" rounds 

Toasted farinha de mandioca (yuca flour; see page 100), optional 

1. Put dried beef into a large bowl, add enough water to cover by 4 ", and 
set aside to let soak for 6 hours, changing the water every hour or so. Drain 
beef and set aside. 

2 . Toss okra with lime juice; set aside. Season chuck with pepper; set aside. 
Heat oil in a pot over medium-high heat. Add half the chuck; cook, stirring, 
until browned, 12-14 minutes. Using a slotted spoon, transfer beef to a plate. 
Repeat. Add garlic; cook until fragrant, 15-20 seconds. Reduce heat to me- 
dium; add onions and peppers. Cook until caramelized. 8-10 minutes. Add 
cilantro, mint, and tomato sauce; cook until herbs are no longer raw, about 
2 minutes. Add reserved dried beef and beef chuck and 1 quart water; stir. 
Bring to a boil; reduce heat to medium-low. Simmer, covered, until beef is 
tender, about 1 hour. Add sausage; cook, covered, until beef is very tender, 45 
minutes. Stir in reserved okra and lime juice. Cook, uncovered, stirring often, 
until okra is falling apart, about 45 minutes more. Serve over rice, sprinkled 
with a bit of yuca flour, and Bahian salsa (see recipe, page 80), if you like. 








BRAZILIAN BOUNTY 


The vast and variegated terrain 
of Bahia's 220,000 square miles 
yields an unparalleled abun- 
dance of tropical fruits, many of 
which are seldom seen in mar- 
kets outside the region. Here are 
a few favorites. 

1 1 Cupuacu (Theobroma gran- 
dtfiowm) This succulent/ mildly 
acidic-tasting relative of cacao 
is prized for its perfumed ivory 
pulp, which Bahians use to flavor 
ice creams/ jams, and cocktails. 

2 I Bilimbi (Averrhoa bilimbi) The 
small, crunchy, cucumber-shaped 
fruit of this tree (which is native 
to Southeast Asia) lends a sour 
tang to stews and other dishes. 

3 I Inga-Cipo (Inga eduiis ) The 
bean pod of these tall trees, na- 
tive to the Amazon, is loved by 
locals for its sweet, soft pulp, 

4 I Jaca (Artocarpus hetero- 
phylfus) The meat of these 
enormous fruits, indigenous to 
Southeast Asia and also known 
as jackfruit, tastes similar to 
ripe bananas. They're eaten raw 
or cooked in a syrup. 

5 I Caju (Anocardium occtden- 
tate > Bahians prize many parts 
of the cashew tree: the kidney- 
shaped fruit, the nut that grows 
inside that fruit, and the stalk, 
often known as cashew apple 





(which contains a sweetly tannic 
juice that tastes of clove and 
cinnamon). * ^ 

6 1 Umbu (Spondias tuberosa ) 

This greenish fruit contains a 
juicy, sweet pulp that's commonly 
turned into sorbet and juice. 


7 1 Araca (Psidium araca or 
Psidium guineertse) Also known 
as Brazilian guava, this small, ^ 
pale yellow fruit is eaten raw ’ 
and made into jams. Its flavor is 
musky and somewhat acidic. 

8 1 Jambo (Eugenia maiaccehsis) 
Also known as Malay apples, 
these pear-shaped Southeast 
Asian natives have a sweet, 
white, crunchy flesh. 

9 1 Pm ha (Anmm crass/ flora) 
When this small fruit is ripe, the 
blue-green skin can be popped 
open to reveal a juicy interior with 


a custardy richness. Its flavor is 
redolent of vanilla and bananas. 
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METHOD 


Cacique's Molho de Pimenta 

(Bahian Balsa) 

This preparation, a Bahian salsa-like condiment, comes from Jubiraci 
Martins da Silva (aka Cacique), a Salvador native and a friend of author 
Presilla's. Like Mexican pico de gallo, it's made with fresh tomatoes, onions, 
chiles, and cilantro, all finely chopped and mixed together with lime juice. 
Cacique uses the tiny, fiery malagueta chile, which is hard to find in the 
U.S. Thai chiles make a good substitute; they have a similar pungency and 
clean flavor Finely chop 20 stemmed Thai chiles and transfer to a bowl. 
Add 5 tbsp. fresh lime juice, 3 tbsp. finely chopped cilantro leaves, 2 tbsp. 
extra-virgin olive oil, 1 cored finely chopped medium tomato, V 2 finely 
chopped small yellow onion, and kosher salt to taste and toss well. Bahian 
salsa may be kept refrigerated for 2-3 days. Makes about V/2 cups. 

(continued from page 77) its food. 1763, when Rio de Janeiro took 
Salvador was the capital of the its place. As was the case in many 

Portuguese colony of Brazil — and European territories in the Amcri- 

thus Portugal's economic hub in cas, the prosperity that Salvador 
the New World — from 1549 until experienced was closely tied to the 



were Bantu tribespeople from cen- 
tral and southern Africa; others 
came from the Yoruba kingdoms 
of West Africa and carried with 
them a complex spiritual system 
based on a belief in divinities 
(called orixds in Portuguese) that 
were endowed with highly specific 
powers and personalities. Though 
many slaves converted to Catholi- 
cism, they often retained the core 
aspects of their ancestral religion, 
namely, their allegiance to the 
orixds. Eventually the mingling 
of these belief systems gave rise 
in Bahia to candomble, a religion 
that continues to he practiced by 
millions of Brazilians today. 

Feasting is an essential part of 
candomble and is linked with the 
tradition of offering food to the 


Above, from left: Bahian salsa; a 
worker at the Feira de Sao Joaquim 
market; crowds in front of Salva- 
dor's Nosso Senhor do Bonfim 
church at the Lavagem do Bonfim 
festival; chiles at a market. 


labor of Africans who had been 
brought to the city as slaves. In the 
17th and 18th centuries millions of 
Africans were moved through the 
port of Salvador to be put to work 
on the vast sugarcane plantations 
in the Reconcavo, a rich agricul- 
tural area southwest of Salvador, 
and elsewhere in the country. Some 
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orixds , who arc believed to have 
well-defined cravings. For exam- 
ple, Oxala, candomble s supreme, 
Zeus-like god, prefers plain, un- 
sal ted white rice; Oxum, the sen- 
sual, Aphrodite-like goddess who 
rules the rivers, has a predilection 
for more-seasoned dishes, such as 
xinxim de gal in ha, a chicken stew 
made with dende oil; and Iansa, 
the female thunder goddess, de- 
mands acaraje. 

Those Bahian bean fritters are 
our quarry one morning when 
Cacique drives Alex and me to 
Itapua, a beach side village north 
of Salvador. Wc'rc looking for a 
street vendor named Jaciara de 
Jesus Santos, known to her regu- 
lars as Cira s who has been selling 
her fritters here for more than 20 


years. Everywhere you go across 
Bahia, in cities and small towns, 
you see turbaned matrons, attired 
in traditional dresses, making 
these handheld snacks in copper 
cauldrons, out of a batter consist- 
ing of onions and soaked, peeled, 
and ground black-eyed peas 
that’s fried in dende oil. The frit- 
ters are usually sliced open and 
stuffed with tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, rehydrated dried shrimp, 
and vatapa. When we find Cura 
at her tent near the water, I tiotice 
shes wearing a blue dress, which, 
Cacique explains, means that she 
worships Yemanja, the orixa who 
controls the sea. Ciras acaraje 
are worth the trek: they re feather 
light (a result of her having beaten 
the batter for as long as 20 min- 


utes, she tells me) and delicious, 
even eaten on their own, without 
their usual accompaniments* 
Acaraje are just one expression 
of Bahians' love for beans, which 
cooks here prepare in all sorts of 
ways. When my husband and I 
take Cacique to lunch at a posh 
restaurant called Trapiche Ad- 
elaide, on Salvador s waterfront, 
his face falls as he peruses the 
menu. “There are no bean dish- 
es," he says, plaintively. “I need 
my feijao,” Although black beans 
are more popular in southern 
Brazil, here in Bahia the small 
pink beans known as feijao -mu- 
latinho, as well as black-eyed 
peas (called feijao-fradinho), are 
the preferred choice. The lat- 
ter starred in the excellent dish 


called arrumadinho — a vibrant 
salad of beans, tomatoes, and 
pan-fried smoked sausage sprin- 
kled with yuca flour and a fiery 
malagueta chile sauce — that I 
ate at a small cafe near my house* 
That dish inspired me to spend 
one morning whipping up varia- 
tions on it using fresh shrimp 
from Salvadors fish market. As 
for feijao-mulatinho, those beans 
are the standard selection for the 
local adaptation of feijoada, the 
hearty Portuguese meat stew* 
Cacique has been raving to me 
for days about the feijoada served 
by a coconut vendor named Rai- 
mundo, who sells his homemade 
version on Saturdays at a store- 
front in Pelourinho, the city's 
colonial ( ?on tin ued 0 n page 82) 
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RECIPE 


Salada de Feijao-Fradinho 

(Black-Eyed Pea Salad) 
SERVES 6-8 

Black-eyed peas are the main in- 
gredient in many Bahian dishes, 
including acaraje, a fritter; re- 
fogado, an aromatic sauce made 
with cilantro; and salads like this 
one, which author Presilla based 
on a local recipe. 


IV 2 cups unpeeled dried 
shrimp (see page 100) 

1 lb. dried black-eyed peas, 
rinsed well 

2 yellow onions (1 halved, 1 
finely chopped) 

3 A cup chopped flat- leaf 
parsley leaves 

10 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
cup fresh lime juice 

3 tbsp. ch opped cila ntro I eaves 

2 ripe tomatoes, chopped 

1 green bell pepper, 
seeded and finely chopped 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

10 medium head-on, shell-on 
fresh shrimp 

2 doves garlic, finely chopped 


1. Put dried shrimp into a bowl 
and cover with boiling water; set 
aside, covered, to let soak until 
soft, 2-3 hours. Drain: set aside. 
Meanwhile, put black-eyed peas 
and halved onion into a pot; cover 
with water and bring to a boil. Re- 
duce heat to medium-low; sim- 
mer, covered, until tender, about 
IV 2 hours. Drain and transfer to 
a bowl; let cool. Add rehydrated 
shrimp, remaining onions, Vicup 
parsley, V 2 cup oil, 11 tbsp. lime 
juice, 2 tbsp. cilantro, tomatoes, 
peppers, and salt and pepper to 
peas; stir we II and set salad aside. 

2 - Toss together remain i ng parsley, 
lime juice, and cilantro with fresh 
shrimp, garlic, salt, and pepper in 
a bowl; set aside to let marinate 
for 10 minutes. Heat remaining oil 
in a large skillet over medium-high 
heat. Add shrimp and cook, turning 
once, until just cooked through, 2- 
3 minutes. Top salad with shrimp 
and serve promptly. 
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(continued from page 8 Oa) center. 
One Saturday, we arrive early 
enough to grab a plastic table 
set out on the street and dive 
into heaping bowls of beans 
decademly enriched with sun- 
dried beef, salted pigs' feet, tail, 
and ears, smoked pork ribs and 
chops, slab bacon, ham hocks, 
beef tongue, and lingutya, the 
Portuguese-style smoked sausage. 
The stew is rustic and satisfying, 
and the only time any of us speaks 
during the meal is when someone 
shouts, “Raimundoj por favor, mais 
uma!" to request another beer. 

One evening, Cacique takes 
us to a neighborhood called Liber- 
dade to see a performance by lie 
Aiye, a popular local band that s 
accompanied by dancers. After the 
show, 1 meet an old friend of his, a 
member of the dance troupe named 
Rose Kan, who invites us to visit her 
family's terreiro t a candomble place 
of worship; they’re usually housed 
in or near the home of a priest. Kan 


explains that her sister is a priestess 
of Ogun, the deity associated with 
war and iron. When we arrive at 
their home, we're ushered into a 
small consecrated space on the first 
floor. There, the deity's symbol, a 
single stone, sits in an earthenware 
pot accompanied by offerings of 
caruru and yam — a typically Rahi- 
an union of food and faith, I think 
to myself 

Nowhere are those facets of the 
local culture more colorfully on 
display than at the Lavagem do 
Bonfini, the large festival — second 
only to carnival in size — that takes 
place in the streets of Salvador 
each January, Tine celebration is 
dedicated to the Christ of Bonfim, 
an entity that candomble devotees 
believe to he the incarnation of 
both Christ and the supreme de- 
ity, Oxala. It begins with a proces- 
sion to the sacred Nosso Senhor do 
Ronfim church, which sits atop a 
hill in a neighborhood known as 
Ronfim. On the morning of this 
years festival, Cacique drives us 


down to the lower city and parks 
near the Mercado Modelo, a crafts 
market, where throngs of dancers, 
musicians, and pilgrims have al- 
ready begun the festivities. Street 
vendors have set up stalls selling 
acaraje and fried fish. Thousands of 
people are dancing to the rhythmic 
beating of drums, and we begin to 
follow a procession of be jeweled 
women, known as macs de santo, 
or caretakers of the orbcds, who are 
dressed in turbans, embroidered 
white blouses, and Hooped skirts. 
Other participants and onlook- 
ers pour in from side streets, and 


Mareneusa de Jesus Salles and Ju- 
biraci Martins da Silva (aka Caci- 
que), below, in the author's rented 
house in Salvador, Previous pages, 
from left: black-eyed pea salad; Ca- 
cique chops ingredients. 
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soon the crowd is so thick that we 
can hardly move. When we finally 
reach the top of the hill, we see the 
women tossing water on the steps 
of the church and out into the 
crowd, in a ritualistic act of spiri- 
tual cleansing and blessing. 

Soon, the frenzy of colors and 
people becomes almost overwhelm- 
ing, In a flash, T revisit everything 


TVe experienced in Salvador: Caci- 
que s graceful cooking, the over- 
flowing markets, Salvador s faded 
colonial patina and its African-in- 
flected rhythms, the complex fla- 
vors of the regions foods, and, most 
of all, the Bahian people TVe met, 
who comfortably inhabit a world in 
which the sacred is woven into the 
very fabric of life. 


In the S aveur Kitchen, page 94: All about dende oil. 

The Pa n t r y , page 100: Sou rces fo r den de oil , toasted y uca flour , 
Brazilian-style dried beef] and dried shrimp. 



Caipirinha 

(Gachaca-Lime Cocktail) 


The key to making a smooth, refreshing caipirinha (above), the 
sugarcane rum cocktail that is Brazil's national drink, is to crush the 
lime vigorously to release its essential oils. Use the best cachaca you 
can find (cheaper versions have an overly strong, alcoholic flavor). 
We like a brand, made in the Brazilian state of Minas Gerais, called 
Pirapora. Cut 1 large lime in half lengthwise, then cut each half 
crosswise into 4 pieces and transfer to a cocktail shaker. Add V/2-2 
tbsp. sugar and muddle with a pestle or a spoon to release the lime's 
juice and essential oils. Add V 2 cup cachaca and 4-5 Ice cubes. Cover 
cocktail shaker and shake vigorously for 10 seconds. Pour into a glass 
(preferably a tumbler or an old-fashioned or rocks glass), garnish rim 
with a slice of lime, and serve immediately. Serves 1. 


THE GUIDE 

SALVADOR 

Dinner with drinks and tip: 

Expensive Over $30 Moderate S15-S29 Inexpensive Under $15 


WHERE TO STAY 


CONVENTO DO CARMO rna 

do Carmo 1 (71/332 7-8400; reservas 
@co n ven to do carm 0 . co m . hr), Ra tes: 
$380 double . This luxury hotel, 
located in a restored 18th-century 
convent in the neighborhood of 
Santo Antonio, features a lovely 
restaurant that serves classic Portu- 
guese dishes. 

HOTEL REDFISH ladeira do 
Bocfueirdo 1 (71/3243-8473; info 
@hotelredf ish.com)* Rates: $135 
double . Many of the spacious, 
whimsically decorated rooms ill 
this centrally located hotel have 
balconies with wonderful views. 

WHERE TO EAT 


ACARAjfi DE CIRA rrn Aristides 
Milton , Itapud (no phone). Inexpen- 
sive . For excellent acaraje (black- 
eyed pea fritters), visit this beach- 
side stand in the village of Itapua, 
20 miles north of Salvador. 

EEIJOADA DE RAIMUNDO 

rua Silva-jandin 7 (71/3249-4170). 
Inexpensive . This makeshift restau- 
rant on a busy street in Pelourinho, 
Salvadors central district, serves 
the city’s most sought after feljoa- 
da. Open only on Saturdays. 

PAR A ISO TROPICAL R. Edgar 
Lauretta 98-B, Cabula ( 71/3384 - 
7464). Expensive. Located in a sub- 
urb of Salvador, this lovely restaurant 
is famous for the tropical fruit that 
owner Luiz Gilberto Andrade Pimen- 
tel grows in the attached garden and 
at the plantation he owns in Bahia’s 
Reconcavo region. 


RESTAUR ANTE-ESCOLA DO 

SENAC pra$a Jose de Men car 13/19 
( 71/3324-4551 ). Moderate. This 
downtown restaurant is run by a state- 
owned cooking school. Sample more 
than 50 Bahian dishes and desserts at 
the buffet, including delicious quin- 
dim de Yaya (egg and coconut tarts). 

TRAPICHE ADELAIDE praca 
Tubinambds 02 (71/3326-2211; www 
.. trapicheadelaide.com . br). Expensive. 
Built on a pier overlooking All Saints 
Bay, this contemporary res rau rant 
serves modern Brazilian cuisine in a 
sleek set ting. The gnocchi made from 
arracacha, a Brazilian ruber related 
to the carrot, and the sun-dried beef 
(came seca) are particularly gpod. 

WHERE TO SHOP 


FEIRA DE SAO JOAQUIM be- 
tween All Saints Bay andAvenida Os- 
car Pontes. Shop for ever)' thing from 
earthenware cooking vessels to fresh 
tropical fruit at this bustling seaside 
market, which is Salvador s largest. 
IPs a five-m inure bus or taxi ride from 
the historic city center. Open every 
day except Sunday. 
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Tender, succulent roasts, as simple as they are ma 
deserve their place at the center of the table 


by Molly Stevens photographs by Andre Baranowski 
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I t would be understatement to say that 
my family celebrates Christmas in a big way 
Every year, as many as 65 of us descend on the 
ancestral homestead, a 130-year-old Creek Revival 
house surrounded by cornfields and towering maple 
trees in western New York State, The modest kitchen 
can t handle the hordes, so my brother and his wife, 
who take care of the place now, organize an el a bo- 


RECIPE 


Crisp Roast Pork 

SERVES S 

This luscious, Caribbean-Inspired preparation for 
garlicky roast pork (facing page) works especially well 
with the cut known as picnic shoulder, which gives you 
crisper skin than the more popular boston butt. Some 
cooks like to remove the skin and cook it separately, but 
we like the mix of textures that you get when you roast 
the pork with the skin on. (Besides, the fat layer under 
the skin continually bastes the meat as it roasts.) 

2 tbsp. cumin seeds 

1 t bsp .black pep per co rn s 

2 tbsp, dried oregano 
% M tsp. cayenne 

12 cloves garlic 

Kosher salt, to taste 

1 bone-in skin-on pork picnic shoulder (about 
8 lbs.) 

1 cup fresh orange juice 
V 2 cupfresh limejuice 

2 tbsp. olive oil 

1. Toast cumin and peppercorns in a skillet over medium 
heat, 2-3 minutes. Transfer to a small food processor 
along with oregano, cayenne, garlic, and 1 tbsp. salt; 
process to a paste. Cut about twenty-five lV2 rr -wide 
slits In the pork about 1" deep. Rub garlic paste all over 
pork, pressing it into slits. Transfer pork to a roasting 
pan. Whisk together orange juice, lime juice, oil, and 2 
tbsp. salt in a bowl, pour over pork. Cover and refriger- 
ate, turning occasionally, for 18-24 hours. 

2 * Remove pork from refrigerator 2 hours before you 
are ready to roast, to allow it to come to room tem- 
perature. Heat oven to 325°. Roast, basting every 30 
minutes, until a meat thermometer inserted in thickest 
part of pork registers 160°, about 3 hours total. (Add 1 
cup water to pan when liquid evaporates; cover loosely 
with foil if skin gets too dark.) Let rest for 15 minutes, then 
carve (following steps shown at right) and serve. 


Carving Por m k Shoulder 


rate potluck, requesting their relatives to bring all 
sorts of homemade dishes, from casseroles to con- 
diments, There are plenty of serious cooks in my 
family and many of the contributions are impres- 
sive; but, invariably my 81 -year-old father, Dann 
Stevens, trumps all our efforts when he shows up 
proudly holding his glorious prime rib of beef 
A couple of weeks before the meal, Dad puts in a 
call to a buddy of his who works as a meatpacker in 
Sheldon, New York, about 20 miles from where he 
lives, and has him set aside a full, seven-rib roast. 
Then, two days before Christmas, he picks up the 
20 -pound piece of beef, takes it home, and leaves it, 
wrapped in butcher paper, on the hack deck of his 
house, hoping against a December warm spell* 

On Christmas Day he gets up at six in the morn- 
ing, hoists the meat into an extra-large roasting pan 
that he acquired just for this purpose, rubs it with 
salt, pepper, and rosemary, peels a head of garlic, 
makes small slits in the meat with a paring knife, 
and tucks in as many cloves as he can. Then he slides 
the roast into the oven and sits down with his morn- 
ing coffee and paper. A few hours later, he hauls 
out his masterpiece, covers it in foil, and places it 
carefully in the trunk of his car for the hour-long 
drive to the family celebration. By the time he Is ar- 
rived and handed the roast off to the kitchen crew, 
the meat is perfect; bloody near the bone, rosy and 
juicy throughout, with a gorgeously charred crust. 
It steals the spotlight every time. 



1 Using a carving knife and fork, slice 
down to the bone near the shank end of 
the pork shoulder. Make a second, diago- 
nal downward cut to produce a wedge. 
Set wedge aside on the carving platter. 



2 While holding the pork shoulder 
firmly with the carving fork, repeat the 
diagonal downward cut (using wide , 
sweeping strokes) to create thick slices , 
leaving them attached at the bottom. 



What accounts for the enduring appeal of 
roasts? Tradition and ceremony have plenty to do 
with it, certainly, but there s more to it than that. 
Few things prepared in a contemporary kitchen trace 
a more direct connection to ancient ways of cooking 
and eating than a roast does. By todays standards, 
roasting is a simple technique — in essence, nothing 
more than exposing food to dry heat — and yet a 
delicious roast remains one of the most generous 
gifts a cook can offer. In recent years, weve turned 
to roasting all sorts of edibles, from vegetables and 
fruits to delicate fish filets. Often, however, the 
best expression of this cooking method is the most 


3 Continue slicing away from the shank 
end until you can cut no farther. Make 
a horizontal cut underneath the slices 
to separate them from the rest of the 
shoulder. 



Molly Stevens, a frequent contributor to 
saveur, is the author of Ail About Braising: The 
Art of Uncomplicated Cooking (W. W. Norton, 
2004). 


4 Working around the remainder of the 
pork shoulder, cut off slices where pos- 
sible. Using the knife and carving fork, 
transfer the slices to a serving platter and 
arrange as shown on facing page . 
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Carving Chicken 



1 Set chicken on its side with the breast 
away from you . Place a fork against 
the thigh to steady chicken and, using a 
carving knife, cut between the body and 
the leg to begin to separate the two . 



2 Pierce the breast with the fork to steady 
the chicken, and complete the separation 
of leg from body by working the knife 
through the connecting joint. Set the leg 
aside on the carving platter. 



3 Hold the breast down with the fork. 
Using the knife, make an incision along- 
side the wishbone \ Make a deep cut along 
the breastbone to remove breast meat. 
Halve and set aside on carving platter. 



4 Separate the drumstick from the 
thigh by cutting through connecting 
joint while holding the leg steady with 
the fork. Turn the chicken over and re- 
peat preceding steps on the other side . 


Roasted meats, fish, and poultry have been the favored centerpiece of 
ceremonial feasts since before the beginning of recorded history 


time -honored one: a plump bird, a whole fish, or a 
substantial cut of meat, perfectly roasted and pa- 
raded to the table in its magnificent entirety. 

Roasts have been the favored centerpiece of cer- 
emonial feasts in much of the world since before 
t he beginning of recorded history. Before the large- 
scale domestication of pigs* sheep, and cows, game 
tended to be the star of the show. In 40 b.c., the 
Roman general Mark Antony boasted in a letter 
to his wife about a lavish meal of “ducks and tur- 
keys and peacocks roasted and served with all their 
wonderful feathers" that he'd enjoyed at the palace 
of Queen Cleopatra in Egypt. Similarly accounts 
from the Middle Ages document formidable re- 
pasts that began with soups and porridges and 
escalated to impressive spreads of roasted swans, 
capons, geese, and venison. 

[he foods chronicled in these writings were 
roasted in an open hearth before a wood fire. The 
meat was likely rotated continually on a spit by 
hand or was suspended with string and twirled in 
front of the fire, so that it would brown evenly and 
haste in its own juices. Mechanized roasting spits, 
which started appearing in Europe in the 17th cen- 
tury made open-hearth cooking somewhat less ar- 
duous and also allowed cooks to tend multiple cuts 
of meat at the same time more easily 

In the United States, the forerunner of roasting 
as most of us know it today emerged in the late 
18th century with the introduction of the reflec- 
tor oven, or “tin kitchen” — essentially a box or 
a crude enclosure made of reflective metal that 
was placed in front of an open hearth so that it 
partially surrounded the meat, reflecting the fire's 
heat to cook the food more safely and efficiently 
The real breakthrough, though, arrived in home 
kitchens some decades later, in the form of the 
cookstove, a freestanding, fully enclosed cast-iron 
hearth that soon made fireplace cooking, which 
consumed large amounts of wood and allowed 
most of the fire's heat to escape through the chim- 
ney, a thing of the past, Cookstoves had their de- 
tractors at first: some saw the demise of the open 
hearth as a threat to family unity, while others 
claimed that the stoves (which were at first com- 
paratively tiny) were likely to steam food instead 
of roasting it, sacrificing flame-kissed flavor in the 
process. But by the late 19th century the cook- 
stove was a common sight in American homes and 


recipe 


Roasted Herbed Chicken and Vegetables 

SERVES 4 

This one-dish meal of chicken and vegetables (facing 
page) is flavored with lemon peel, garlic, fresh thyme, 
and butter that's been infused with herbes de provence, 
a mix of lavender, rosemary, fennel seed,, and savory, 

4 tbsp. butter 

V/2 tbsp, dried herbes de provence 

1 tbsp, honey 

2 cops white wine 

V 2 cup extra-virgin olive oil 
1 tbsp. fennel seeds 

12 cloves garlic, unpeeled (8 whole, 4 crushed) 

3 medium turnips, cot into 2 " pieces 

1 small butternut squash (about iVa lbs.), peeled, 
seeded, and cut into thick half moons 
Kosher salt and coarsely ground pepper, to taste 
1 4-lb. chicken, wings tucked under body 
1 lemon 
1 bunch thyme 

1 large yellow onion, cut into thick wedges 
3 A lb* brussels sprouts, trimmed and halved 
3 A lb* cremini mushrooms, left whole 
12 large sage leaves 

1 « Heat oven to 375 d . Melt butter and herbes de 
provence in a pot over medium heat. Remove from 
heat; whisk in honey. Cover; let herb butter steep for 20 
minutes. Combine wine, half the oil, fennel, whole garlic, 
turnips, squash, and salt and pepper in a bowl; set turnip 
mixture aside. 

2 » Season chicken with salt and pepper. Peel rind from 
lemon in strips. Halve lemon; set aside. Put rind into 
cavity with remaining garlic and thyme. Tie legs with 
twine; set chicken on a small roasting rack (see page 
95) in a roasting pan. Arrange turnip mixture around 
chicken; scatter with onions. Brush chicken with some 
herb butter. Roast, basting chicken with herb butter and 
vegetables with pan juices, until turnips are just tender, 
about 1 hour. 

3- Toss brussels sprouts, mushrooms, and sage together 
in a bowl with remaining oil and salt and pepper; transfer 
to pan. Continue roasting until a thermometer inserted in 
chicken's thigh registers 165°, 25-30 minutes. Transfer 
chicken to a platter; cover loosely with folk Return veg- 
etables to oven; roast until very tender, 18-20 minutes. 
Carve chicken (following steps shown at left), squeeze 
reserved lemon over top and serve with vegetables. 
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Carving Prime Rib 



1 Using a carving knife , , cut a thin 
slice off one side of the rib roast to cre- 
ate an even base . Place the roast on a 
large carving platter , , cut side down , 
with the hones to you r left . 



2 Steady the roast by pressing the carv- 
ing fork firmly against the topmost 
bone. Using smooth, even strokes, make 
a horizontal cut toward the bone to 
make a thick slu e , 



3 While continuing to hold the roast 
s teady with the fork, make a smooth, 
downward cut as close to the bone as 
possible to separate the slice from the 
rest of the roast. 



4 Using the knife and carving fork, 
transfer the slice to a warmed serving 
planer . Repeat preceding steps until 
you've worked your way to the bottom 
of the roast. 


During the postwar restaurant boom, the epitome affine dining was a fat- 
rimmed prime rib, carved tableside by a tuxedoed waiter 


foreshadowed the era of oven roasting. 

Still, the advent of the cookstove gave rise to some 
confusion over what exactly constituted roasting. 
Many American cooks and gastronomists in the 
late 19 th century continued to insist that roasting 
required an open fire, and eventually the term bak- 
ing came into wide use to denote the cooking of 
savory foods without added moisture in an enclosed 
oven. Tn The American Kitchen Directory and House - 
wife , a book of recipes and kitchen tips published in 
the United States in 1867, the author, Ann Howe, 
writes, 'Meat is better roasted than baked; but in 
these days of cooking stoves, the latter mode of 
cooking is generally the most convenient ” 

Indeed, the ease of using a cooks tove soon won out, 
and most home cooks began employing the terms 
roasting and baking interchangeably to refer to virtu- 
ally the same technique, though some quirky distinc- 
tions have persisted. For instance, in The Appledore 
Cook Book , written by Maria Parloa and published in 
1872, beef, lamb, pork, veal, and whole fowl cooked 
in an oven are said to be “roasted,” while fish, ham, 
and vegetables are “ baked'*; an essentially arbitrary 
distinction is thus made that many cooks observe to 
this day. Some chefs suggest that roasting requires 
the presence of fat or some form of hasting or that it 
is done at a higher temperature than baking is. In the 
end, the difference remains a semantic one, though if 
you announced to my father that you loved his baked 
beef, you'd get funny looks all around. 

Impressive roasts like the one my father 
makes had their heyday in this country during the 
years of prosperity following World War II, when 
an unprecedented number of consumers could af- 
ford prime meat and efficient electric and gas ovens 
became fixtures in the vast majority of American 
kitchens. Chefs quickly caught on; during the post- 
war restaurant boom, the epitome of fine dining was 
a fat-rimmed prime rib carved by a tuxedoed waiter 
from a tableside warming trolley. In the 1970s and 
’80s, as meatcentric meals of Fred Flint stone pro- 
portions gave way to ostensibly more healthful if 
slightly less primal ly satisfying fare, roasting became 
a buzzword among chefs, particularly as it related 
to ingredients, like vegetables and fish, that had 
traditionally been boiled or steamed. As a bewildering 
array of high-powered ovens atid high-tech ranges 
was introduced to home cooks at the beginning of 


the new millennium, roasting became so trendy that 
the New York restaurateur Danny Meyer w r as cited, 
in Tom Colicchios 2000 book Think Like a Chef 
(Clarkson Potter), as saying that the best way to get 
people to try something new is to let them know 
that it is roasted. 

In the opinion of many cooks, it was time for 
roasting to return to its roots. The cookbook 


RECIPE 


Prime Rib 

SERVES 8-10 

Nowadays, most meat markets sell standing beef rib 
roasts whose smaller connective bones— called the 
chine bone and the feather bones— have already been 
removed (the chine is often tied back on to protect the 
meat from the oven's intense heat), which makes the 
meat easier to carve and produces a more handsome 
roast. Some markets will even slice the meat off the 
rib bones and then tie them back on; we found that the 
roast (facing page) came out juicier when the bones 
were left attached. Either way, be sure the roast is tied at 
intervals between the rib bones; otherwise the flavorful 
crust may peel away from the meat during roasting. 

1 5-bone beef standing rib roast (10-12 lbs.), 
chine bone removed and tied back on 

2 tbsp. kosher salt 

IV 2 tbsp. dry mustard, preferably Colman's (see 
page 95) 

IV 2 tbsp. chopped fresh rosemary leaves 
Coarsely ground black pepper, to taste 

1. Season beef with salt, including the rack of bones. 
Rub mustard all over beef; sprinkle with rosemary and 
pepper. Set the beef in a 12" x 14" roasting pan. Cover 
loosely with plastic wrap and refrigerate for 2-3 days. 

2. Remove beef from refrigerator 3 hours before you are 
ready to roast it, to allow it to come to room tempera- 
ture. Arrange rack in lower third of oven and heat to 450 D . 
Roast the beef, rib side up, until it begins to brown and 
sizzle, 20-25 minutes. Reduce temperature to 325°; 
continue roasting until a meat thermometer inserted in 
the thickest part of the meat registers 120° (for medium 
rare), about 2 hours more. Transfer roast to a carving 
board and reserve any pan juices. Cover loosely with 
foil and let rest for 25-30 minutes. Remove and discard 
chine bone. Carve roast (following steps shown at left) 
and serve with reserved pan juices. 
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Carving Whole Fish 


Roasting involves a delicate balancing act of caramelizing the outside of the 
meat while preserving its inner succulence 


author Barbara Kafka anticipated this change in 
1995, when her landmark book Roasting: A Simple 
Art (William Morrow) was published. A hallmark 
of the straightforward recipes in Kafka’s book is an 
adherence to high heat (many of the recipes call 
for an oven temperature of 475 to 500 degrees), a 
characteristic that harks back to the days of open- 
hearth roasting, when an extremely hot fire cooked 


RECIPE 


Striped Bass with Salsa Verde 

SERVES 4 

Roasting a whole fish (facing page) on a bed of celery 
ribs allows the heat to circulate freely underneath the 
fish and also prevents the skin from sticking to the pan. 

1 lemon 

1 whole cleaned striped bass (about 2 lbs.) 

3 /4 cup plus 1 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

Y 2 cup chopped flat-leaf parsley leaves, stems 
reserved 

2 tbsp. chopped tarragon leaves, stems reserved 

3 inner ribs celery, halved crosswise 
V 2 cup chopped celery leaves 

V 4 cup capers, rinsed and chopped 
V4 cup creme fraiche 

4 tsp. dijon mustard 

6 scallions, white and light green parts only, 
thinly sliced 

Large pinch of crushed red chiles 

1* Heat oven to 400°. Grate zest from lemon into a bowl. 
Halve lemon lengthwise. Squeeze juice from 1 half over 
zest; cut remaining half into thin half moons; set aside. 
Cut 2 angled crosswise slits on each side of fish, about 
halfway to bone and 2" apart. Rub fish with 2 tbsp. oil; 
season it inside and out with salt and pepper. Place 1 
lemon slice in each slit; put remaining slices into belly 
cavity with reserved stems of parsley and tarragon. 

2 . Grease a baking sheet with 1 tbsp, oil; arrange celery 
ribs on top to make a rack for fish, Drizzle with 2 tbsp. oil; 
top with fish. Roast until cooked, 20-25 minutes. Mean- 
while, mix together reserved zest and juice, remaining oil, 
parsley tarragon, celery leaves, capers, creme fraiche, 
mustard, scallions, chile flakes, and salt and pepper in a 
bowl to make salsa verde. Carve fish (following the steps 
seen at right). Serve with salsa verde on the side. 


food quickly, yielding a well-browned outer surface 
and juicy flesh inside. For me, those two cardinal 
traits — a crisp outside, a succulent interior — are at 
the heart of the elemental appeal of roasting. I enjoy 
the delicate balancing act inherent in the technique, 
in which direct heat causes proteins and sugars to 
brown and caramelize on the food s surface (in a 
process known as the Mail lard reaction), while the 
inside is kept tender and moist. Tine result is the 
complex, toasty flavors that make roasted foods so 
irresistible. 

There are several approaches to roasting a big, 
gorgeous specimen of meat, fowl, or fish. Some 
cooks prefer to keep the oven at very high heat 
for the duration of the roasting process in order 
to achieve a crisp, caramelized exterior and moist 
flesh. This method works the best when you’re deal- 
ing with a modest-size roast that has relatively lean 
or tender flesh, such as a whole fish or a chicken. 
More-formidable roasts, like a leg of lamb, usually 
benefit from a two-step approach: a blast of high 
heat followed by a period of cooking at a more 
moderate temperature. This ensures a good sear 
but prevents the outside from burning before the 
interior has reached the proper level of doneness. 
Finally, there’s the slow-roast method, whereby 
the oven is kept at a relatively moderate or low 
temperature for the duration of cooking. With less 
tender cuts like veal breast or pork shoulder, which 
require gentle coaxing to reach the perfect stage of 
succulence, this is the way to go. 

After years of experimentation, my father now 
sticks to the trusty two-step process when prepar- 
ing his holiday prime rib, cooking the meat at 450 
degrees for about 20 minutes, until the fat on top 
is beginning to sizzle and brown, and then reduc- 
ing the heat to 325. He roasts the beef for about 
three more hours, or until “it looks pretty good”. 
In the spirit of his roasting ancestors, he never uses 
a meat thermometer. T surmise that, given a spit 
and a roaring wood fire, he’d get results that were 
just as tasty. 

Saveur.com/ Recipes for veal breast and leg of 
lamb with potato- fennel gratin, plus how to flavor a 
holiday roast. 

In the Saveur Kitchen, page 94: An impro- 
vised roasting rack , Caimans mustard \ and the his- 
tory of carving. 



I Place the fish on a platter with the 
belly toward you . Using a fish knife 
and a fork, loosen the skin behind the 
gill and carefully remove it by lifting 
it back toward the tail* 



2 Using the fish knife , make a length - 
wise cut along the center line of the 
flesh . Then make a second > crosswise 
cut in the middle of the fish to make 
four quarter filets. 



A 


3 Run the knife under the filets to sepa- 
rate them from the bone. Working with 
one piece at a time , gently push each 
quarter filet off the bone and transfer it 
to an individual serving plate. 



4 Gripping the fish's tail \ gently lift 
the backbone up and away from the 
bottom half of the fish. Set aside head 
and backbone on serving platter and 
repeat preceding steps . 
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t looks as if it'd be at home pinned to 
a lapel , but the small bundle of herbs known as 
a bouquet garni (the name literally means gar- 
nished bouquet) makes a big difference when it comes 
to flavoring many soups and long-cooked dishes, includ- 
ing the lobster bisque on page 30, the French onion soup 
on page 40, and the braised duck legs on page 52. Usually 
a combination of parsley, thyme, and bay leaves tied 
together with kitchen twine (some cooks tuck the herbs 
into the groove of a rib of celery or a leek before tying), 
the bouquet garni, which was first documented in French 
cooking in the 17th century, can be added to a pot and 
then left alone to infuse a dish with its essences as the 
dish cooks. For my bouquets garnis, I tend to stick to a 
formula of six sprigs of Eat-lcaf parsley, six sprigs of thyme, 
and two small bay leaves; the parsley lends herbaceous 
flavors to the dish Im cooking, while the thyme and bay 
leaves add an earthy depth. Sometimes 1 vary the herbs: 
I often add dill for fish -based dishes, rosemary for ones 
made with lamb, and tarragon for chicken. The celebrated 
gastronomist Richard Olncy, in his book Simple French 
Food (Atheneum, 1974), mentions that he added lovage, 
which can impart celery like notes, to his bouquet garni 
when making hearty dishes like pot-au-feu. Many Italian 
cooks, who call their bouquet garni mazzetto odoroso (“a 
little fragrant bundle”h favor a trio of rosemary, sage, and 
marjoram. Whatever the choice of herbs, the simple utility 
of bouquets garnis is undeniable, — Katherine Alford 


Bundle 
of Flavors 
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Red Bliss 

Palm oil is the world's most abun- 
dant vegetable oil, but not alt ver- 
sions are created equal. The kind 
used in many processed foods, 
which comes from the seeds, or 
kernels, of the fruit of the African 
oil palm tree (Elaeis guineer\st$\ is 
clear and relatively bland tasting. 
It's a far cry from the reddish, silky, 
nutty- tasting oil (below) that's ex- 
tracted from the flesh of the African 
oil palm's fruit. Dende oil, as the lat- 
ter variety is known in Brazil, is the 
lifeblood of the cuisine of Bahia, a 
coastal state of that country (see 
"Food of the Gods'; page 72), where 
African palms were introduced in 
the 16th century. In Bahia, dende 
oil is used for many purposes, from 
enriching stews to frying crisp 
black-eyed pea fritters. It is lower in 
saturated fat than palm kernel oil, 
which means that it won't solidify 
at room temperature and will stand 
up to high heat, and it contains high 
levels of carotenes and other anti- 
oxidants. Dende oil is widely avail* 
able in Brazil, and a good portion of 
that country's supply is made near 
Salvador, Bahia's capital city. Vari- 
ous methods are used for making 
the oil. Some producers dry the har- 
vested palm fruit and then smash it 
to expose the flesh, which is baked 
and then pulverized between grind- 
ing stones to separate the oily pulp 
from the kernels. The pulp is left to 
sit so that the oil may separate from 
it; then the oil is drawn off, boiled, 
and bottled. Look for if at Brazilian, 
Caribbean, and African markets in 
the United States. (See page 100 
for a source.) — Market L Presilla 




Foiled 


A roasting rack is indispensable for cooking dishes like the roast chicken on page 89. But If, when it comes time to 
put heat to the meat, you discover that you don't have one, or if the rack you have doesn't fit the pan you're using, 
don't despair. Just take a few feet of aluminum foil and, working with the foil lengthwise, scrunch it into a solid, 
one-inch-thick rope that can be bent into a spiral or an 5 shape to support the bird's weight comfortably while 
raising it off the bottom of the roasting pan, allowing every part of the skin to brown. — Georgia Freedman 


Canned Heat 


The concentrated kick of Colman's mustard powder is an 
essential component of many classic dishes— especially 
crea my or c heesy ones, II ke welsh rabbit— a nd it ma kes a n 
excellent rub for roasts like the prime rib shown on page 
91. Some cooks also use it to make their own spreadable 
mustard by adding cold water, which activates a I lyl isothio- 
cyanate, the mustard's fiery chemical compound; jarred 
versions contain an acid (usually vinegar), which stabilizes 
it. An English housewife is said to have discovered the 
trick of milling mustard seeds into a powder in 1720, but it 
wasn't until 1814 that the powder began to be produced on 
a large scale. That was the year when miller Jeremiah Col- 
man, who lived in Norwich, England, found a way to crush 
the seeds without generating heat, which saps the seeds' 


volatile oils of their pungency. Today the English company 
that bears Colman's name is the leading producer of pow- 
dered mustard worldwide. The process hasn't changed 
much in two centuries: brown and white mustard seeds 
are crushed between rollers and then sifted and blended 

together. Nowadays a can of Col man's 

is a pantry staple in England, When I 
asked Nicky Perry, the proprietor of 
the Tea & Sympathy cafe, a Brit hang- 
out in New York City, whether she 
uses it, she replied, "I don't know of 
any other mustard. It's in every British 
person's larder; it's part of our culture. 

Bit like tea, isn't it?” — Beth Krockiauer 



Mustard 


* V* V"- 
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The Carvers Art 

he majesty of a perfectly cooked roast (see 
“King of the Feast", page 85) all but demands a 
defdy wielded knife and a sense of ceremony — two 
things that are too often lacking at many dinner tables these 
days* Fortunately, many home cooks are eager to become re- 
acquainted with the largely neglected art of tableside carving* 
They would do well to look to our European forebears. An 
accomplished nobleman in, say, England, France, Italy, or 
Germany during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance con- 
sidered it part of his duty as a gentleman to know how to carve 
a roast in front of his dinner guests. The carving itself was a 
spectacle in which accuracy and speed were closely observed 
and Judged* Woe to the cook who failed to display an intimate 
knowledge of the anatomy of the beast set before him, or who 
lost too much of the roasts juices by hacking! 

Today, carving entails little more than serving evenly pro- 
portioned slices, which diners are left to cut into bite-size 
pieces with their own knives and forks. But early carvers had 
to present each guest with small, carefully cut bits that could 
be picked up easily with a knife tip or the fingers, since forks 
were not widely used until the late 18th century. Variations 
in the tools of the trade developed over the years, (Pictured 
at right is a I960s-era carving set manufactured in Sheffield, 
England*) In the 16th and 17th centuries, two styles of carv- 
ing knife were commonly used* One featured a sharp, curved 
blade that could be inserted between joints and ribs to sever 
them; another had a straight, parallel-sided blade more suited 
to slicing. In England, where the rituals of carving have been 
clung to with particular fervor over the centuries, a two-tined 
carving fork was usually used for holding the meat in place, 
but the actual serving of the carved pieces was traditionally 
accomplished with a knife: a cook either pierced the carved 
meat with the point of the blade or slid it onto the diners plate 
by means of a broad-bladed tool known as a presentoin 

Carving was commonly considered to be a mans job until 
at least the 16th century, when it was finally deemed appro- 
priate for the lady of the house to do the honors. Three centu- 
ries later, however, new fashions intruded on tradition; service 
k la russe — carving and portioning the meat in the kitchen, 
out of the sight of diners — caught on quickly, presaging the 
demise of carving as a widely practiced craft. By the mid- 
20th century, informality at the table bad become the rule, 
and tableside carving was largely relegated to the hands of 
restaurant professionals* I say its time to grip fork and blade 
and reclaim this distinguished art. — Darra Goldstein 




S a v e ur.COm; A roundup of a few classic books on curving. 


ANDRE BARANQWSKI 
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Waxing Nostalgic 

Paraffin wax, an edible (though nonnutritive) petroleum- 
derived product used in making candles and also in can- 
ning, has long been treasured by candymakers for its 
ability to give chocolates a firmer texture, for the sheen 
it impartsto sugar-coated almonds and chocolate candy 
coatings (making the process of tempering— a tech- 
nique by which chocolate is heated and cooled to make 
it glossy— unnecessary), and for the chewy consistency 
it lends to caramels and toffees. The product was a 
common ingredient in chewing gum until the turn of 
the 20th century and is still used for making novelty 
items like wax lips. Though it's rarely employed in com- 
mercially produced candies anymore (it's mostly been 
replaced by carnauba wax, which is derived from the 
leaves of a palm tree of the same name), paraffin wax 
remains an essential item for the home confectioner's 
pantry. I remember watching, when 1 was a child, as my 
mother shaved shards off of a brick of Gulf Wax, her 
preferred brand, to make her moist and chewy coco- 
nut candy bars (see page 70). The wax gave the candy 
bars' chocolate topping— my favorite part— a lustrous 
glow that made the sweet almost too beautiful to eat. 
Almost, (See page 100 for a source.) — Uz Pearson 


WINE AND DRINK SUGGESTIONS INSPIRED BY THE FOODS IN THIS ISSUE 


Regal holiday roasts like the ones to which writer Molly Stevens 
pays tribute in her feature “King of the Feast” (page 85) call for noble 
wines with considerable character and depth. I he best way to find 
ones that exhibit those qualities but arc also affordable — after 
all, you 11 likely he serving more than two or three people— 
is to seek out bottles from up-and-coming wine-growing 
regions that haven’t yet developed the cachet of the long- 
established strongholds in France, Italy and California. 

To find good pairings for the dishes described in Stevens’s 
story, 1 turned to the Southern Hemisphere. 

The striped bass with salsa verde on page 92 calls for 
white wine with an herbal edge. I knew that a full-flavored 
sauvignon blanc would do the trick, and I found a beautiful expres- 
sion of that varietal in the Santa Rita Sauvignon Blanc Reserve 2007 
($13), from Chiles Casablanca Valley. The roasted her bed chicken 
and vegetables on page 89 demanded a wine with a comparable fla- 


vor profile but a fuller body. A weightier but still vibrant sauvignon- 
semilion blend, like the Cape Mentelle Sauvignon Blanc/Semil- 
lon 2006 ($16), from the Margaret River in Western Australia, 
proved to be an ideal choice. 

Many versions of roast pork pair well with a light red such 
as pi not noir, but the crisp roast pork on page 86, with its 
robust, garlicky flavors, requires a more firmly structured 
and full-flavored wine. A peppery syrah such as the Glen 
Carlou Syrah 2005 ($25), from the Paarl region of South 
Africa, fits the bilk 

Finally for a lordly roast like the prime rib on page 
91, you'll want a wine of even greater intensity and rich- 
ness. I found exactly that in the Terrazas de !os Andes Cabernet 
Sauvignon Reserve 2004 ($18), from Argentina, which gracefully 
complemented every bite of that magnificent centerpiece dish. (See 
page 100 for sources.) - — Paul Lukacs, Wine Editor 
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KITCHEN 

RECIPES & METHODS 
BY CATEGORY 

APPETIZERS AND HORS D'OEUVRES 

Gran need Oysters with Sauerkraut .....55 

Guatemalan Tamales with 

Ancho Chile Sauce 16 


Potato Pancakes..,.., *..47 

SOUPS 

French Onion Soup 40 

Lobster Bisque .. 30 

MAIN DISHES 


Meat and Poultry 

Braised Beef Stew with Okra and Smoked 


Sausage*..*..*.....,* .,*.,*.,*..*. .....*. .*......*. 77 

Braised Duck Legs with Rutabagas ...**52 

Crisp Roast Pork * 86 

Prime Rib 91 

Roasted Herbed Chicken and Vegetables 89 

Seafood 

Fish Stew with Coconut Milk .75 

Striped Bass with Salsa Verde 92 

SIDE DISHES 

Black- Eyed Pea Salad 82 

Braised Red Cabbage with Bacon 58 

Potato Pancakes ..,..,*.,*. .*..,..,*. .*..,..,*. *47 

DESSERTS 

Coconut Candy Bars .........70 

Lollipops *.. 70 

Pecan Toffee 66 

Peppermint Patties 69 


Sweet Red Wine jelly with Whipped Cream 60 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bahian Salsa 80 

Cacha^a-Lime Cocktail 83 
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THE PANTRY 


A Guide to Resources 

In producing the stories fo r this issue \ 
we discovered food products and 
kitchenware too good to keep to ourselves. 
Please feel free to raid our pantry! 

BY LIZ PEARSON 


Fare 

To make Guatemalan tamales with ancho chile 
sauce, purchase frozen banana leaves ($4.99 fora 
I -pound package) from Kalustyans (800/352- 
345 1; www.kalustyans.com), which also sells 
achiote paste ($6.99 for an 8 -ounce package), 
masa flour ($2.49 for a 1-pound bag; ask for 
4£ masa harina”)? and rice flour ($2.49 for a 
I -pound bag) for making the same dish. In 
Paris, stock up on Iranian saffron at Gouman- 
yat & Son Royaume (3 rue Charles-Francois 
Dupuis; 33/144 789 674; www.goumanyat 
.com). Owner Jean Marie Ihiercelin doesn’t 
ship to the United States, hut purchase excel- 
lent pushal- and sargol-styie saffron at Vanilla, 
Saffron Imports (415/648-8990; www.saffron 
.com). In Spain, visit Turroneria Jijona (ave- 
nida Valencia, Puqol; 34/96-142-0429), which 
makes its own turron in the fall and sells it 
until supplies run out. In the U.S., La Tienda 
(800/710-4304; www.tienda.com) ships an 
array of turron treats. Contact the company 
directly for prices and availability. 

Cellar 

For the vintage champagnes listed in our tast- 
ing notes, contact Mai sons Marques & Do- 
maincs USA (510/587-2000) for the Louis 
Roederer; Re my Cointreau, USA (212/424- 
2244) for the Charles Heidsieck; Terlato 
Wines International (847/604-8900) for the 
Bollinger; USA Wine Imports (212/941-7133) 
for the Hen riot; Vranken-Pommery America 
(212/921-1215) for the Pommery; Kobrand 
Corporation (914/253-7700) for the Tait- 
tinger; Palm Bay International (561/362-9642) 
for the G os set; Mai sons Marques & Domaincs 


USA (510/587-2000) for the Deutz; Ex Cellars 
Wine Agencies (617/876-5105) for the Philip- 
ponnat; and Sherry- Lehmann (212/838-7500) 
for the Moet et Chan don. 


Kitchenwise 

Jeanne -Marie Herman and Michael Ableman 
welcome visitors year-round at their farm on 
Saltspring Island. In addition to offering over- 
night accommodations on Foxglove Farm, they 
run programs focused on art and ecology and 
multiday educational courses on organic farm- 
ing and watershed conservation. For details, call 
250/537-1989. 


Berlin 

During the holidays, Berlin is brimming with 
opportunities for eating, drinking, and shopping 
your way around town. In addition to those in the 
Guide (see page 60), here are a few* of author Ur- 
sula Heinzelmann s favorite spots for doing just 
that: Cafe Buchwald f Bar tn ingall ee 29; 49/30- 
391-5931), a pastry shop and cafe founded in 
1852 that specializes in handcrafted traditional 
cakes; Goldhahn & Sampson (Dunckerstrafte 9; 
49/30-411-98366), a retro deli with a selection 
of cookbooks and tempting food from around 
the world; Koniglithe Porzellan-Manufaktur 
Berlin (Wegelystrafie 1; 49/30-39-0090; www 
.kpm-berl in.de), the factory and gallery of the 
venerable Royal Prussian Porcelain Manu- 
factory; Kbnigsberger Marzipan Paul Wald 
(Pestalozzi strafie 54a; 49/30-323-8254), a shop, 
specializing in mouthwatering marzipan, that 
is lovingly run by Gina Massey, who inherited 
the business from her grandparents; Lebensmit- 
tel in Mitte (Rochstrafie 2; 49/30-275-96130), 
a shop not far from Hackescher Markt where 
you'll find kasspatzle, a south German version 
of macaroni and dice sc, and a wcll-choscn selec- 
tion of German wines, breads, and pretzels; and 
in r t Veld Schokoladen and Cafe Kakao (Dunck- 
crstraEc 10; 49/30-417-22281; www.intvcld.de), 
former music journalist Holger int Veld s choc- 
olate shop, where the candied ginger and hot 
chocolate reign supreme. To make the red wine 
jelly, purchase 3-gram gelatin sheets ($3.99 for 
a package of 9) from New York Cake and Bak- 
ing (800/942-2539; www.nycake.com). 


Texas Sweets 

For making peppermint patties, look for a less 
expensive marble slab at antiques stores, or pur- 
chase one ($129.00 for a 24-by-16-ineh slab) 
from Williams-Sonoma (877/812-6235; www 
wIlliamssonoma.com). New York Gake and 
Baking (800/942-2539; www.nycake.com) 
sells flavored oils ($2. 99-$ 13,9 9) and 4-inch- 
long lollipop sticks ($2.99 for a bag of 50) for 
making the lollipops. The store also sells the 
paraffin wax ($8.99 fora 1 -pound block) you’ll 
need for making the coconut candy bars. 

Bahia 

Rio Bonito (718/728-4300; www.riobonito 
market.com) sells all manner of foods from 
Brazil, including deride oil ($4.09 for a half- 
liter bottle), for making the fish stew with 
coconut milk, and Brazilian-style dried beef 
($5.99 per pound; ask for “carne seca”), for 
making the braised beef stew with okra and 
smoked sausage. It also sells toasted yuca flour 
($2.09 for a 2.2-pound bag; ask for “farinha 
de mandioca branca”) for making both 
dishes. To make the black-eyed pea salad, buy 
unpeeled dried shrimp ($2.50 fora PA-ounce 
package) from LatinMerchant.com (206/223- 
9374 ; www. la ti n merch ant . com) . 

Kitchen 

To purchase dende oil, see Bahia (above). See 
Texas Sweets (above) for details on ordering par- 
affin wax. For wines listed in “What to Pour’, 
contact the following: Palm Bay International 
(561/362-9642) for the Santa Rita Sauvignon 
Blanc Reserve; Sherry- Lehmann (212/838- 
7500) for the Cape Mentelle Sauvignon Blanc/ 
Semilion; Hess Group (707/255-1144) for the 
Glen Carlou Syrah; and Sams Wines & Spirits 
(800/777-9137) for the Terrazas de los Andes 
Cabernet Sauvignon Reserve. 

Correction 

In our November 2007 issue, the recipe for 
chicken and dumplings on page 16 should have 
called for 5V/2 tbsp. melted butter. 
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S AV EUR FREE INFORMATION 


These SAVEUR advertisers invite you to request additional information about their products and services. Simply 
fill out and return the attached card. For faster service, fax toll-free to 888/847-6035 or visit www.saveurxom/freeinfo. 


CRUISES 

01 Oceania Cruises 

Experience the finest cuisine at sea 
aboard luxurious, 684-guesi skips, as 
you cruise to the worlds most exciting 
destinations. 

COOKING SCHOOLS 

02 Cocin ar Mexkano Tou rs 

Mexico’s top culinary program and 
most elegant hotels — your recipe for a 
gourmet week in paradise. 

CULINARY 

ACCESSORIES 

03 BdlaCopper 

Higk-per fbrmance heat diffusers and 
defroster plates. For serious cooks 
and gourmet kitchens. Foods cook 
molt evenly with less scorching and 
scalding with a heat diffuser. With [he 
BdlaCopper 1 Teat Diffuser, slow cooking 
and simmering become a breeze — with 
no hoc spots in your pans. 

04 Butter Bell 

The original Butter Bdl® crock. 

Enjoy fresh* delicious, and spreadable 

butter.., without refrigeration! Sofiencd 
butter on freshly baked bread is one 
of life’s little luxuries. Treat your caste 
buds — and your toast — to the creamy 
goodness of spreadable butter from die 
Butter Bell crock. Safely srores butter 
for up to 30 days on your countertops 
without spoilage or odors! 

05 Gel Pro Chef J s Mats 
Introducing Gel Pto Chef's Mats: 
finally, a kiufoen floor mat designed to 
address the needs of the home did! Our 
innovative kitchen floor mats reduce the 
discomfort of standing on hard kitchen 
flooring. 

06 Spit Jack 

Spit Jack: gourmet fireplace cookware 
featuring fireplace grills, fire pic products, 
knives, and stainless-steel and copper fire 
pit products. 

903 All in Culinary Accessories Category 

FINANCIAL SERVICES 

07 Wachovia Wealth Management 

Specializing in investment management, 
financial planning, banking and credit, 
and trust and insurance services tailored 
to your individual needs, 

HOME DECOR 

08 Replacements, Ltd, 

China, crystal, silver, and collectibles old 
and new. Replacements, Ltd., RO. Box 
26029, Dept. YU, Greensboro, NC 
27420. 

KITCHEN APPLIANCES 
& DESIGN 

09 Kuhn Rikou 

Unique and exdusive products for your 
kitdien. 

10 Lacanche Ranges 

Lacandhe, die world’s finest kitdien 
ranges and ovens, are manufactured in 
the Burgundy region of France. Enjoyed 
by chefs around the world; no kitchen 
should be without one. 


1 1 Viking Range Corporation 

The complete Viking kitchen presents 
the pinnacle of performance. 

907 All in Kitchen Appliances & Design 
Category 

SPECIALTY FOODS 

1 2 Almond Board of California 

Almonds are inspiring. Roast them, 
grind them. sprinkle diem, chop them; 
just make sure almonds are in. For more 
on the inspiring and versatile role of 
almonds, go to AlmonffiAreJn.com. 

1 3 Avon ad o of the Month 

Join die Avocado of the Month dub and 
receive wonderful specials on incredible 
California avocados. New items include 
beauty products, delicious oils, gift 
baskets, recipes* and much more. 

14 Avanti Savoia 

Avanti Savoia strives co bring you the 
very finest gourmet products from Italy, 
'The Best of die Best”, 

15 Bun 11 Fa mi ly Gourmet 

Five generations later, the Bunn family 
continues to offer products with the 
promise "’Quality Since 1840”. Be 
assured, every delicious product available 
at Bunn Family Gourmet lives up to that 
standard! 

1 6 Cafe Bri tt Gourmet Coffee 
Costa Ricas finest coffees, plantation 
direct since 1985. Specialty regional 
blends, luxurious chocolate coffee beans, 
coffee truffles, unique gourmet gifts, 
and more. 

17 The Caledonian Kitchen 

Maker and purveyor ol traditional 
Scottish foods with an emphasis on 
quality. Specializing in haggis and 
genuine imported Scottish gourmet 
foods. 

18 Chef Pawl Prudhomme’s Magic 
Seasoning Blends* 

Chef Paul Prudhomme’s Magic 
Seasoning Blends® arc distributed in 
all 50 states and in more than 30 other 
countries around the world. His blends 
are widely popular with both home 
cooks and professional chefs, 

19 Pi Brwuu Bros. 

Di Bruno Bros, specializes in gourmet 
cheeses, charcuterie. oils, vinegars, and a 
wide variety of specialty products. 

26 Fastachi Nuts 

Bom and bred in all the best places, 
picked at the peak of per feet ion. hand- 
roasted in small batches, and seasoned 
only with sea salt to bring out the true 
flavors. 

21 Forever Cheese 

Forever Cheese sources unique and 
highesL-quality cheeses and specialty 
foods from Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 

22 Hancock Gourmet Lobster 
GotirmeL lobster and seafood specialties 
from Cundys Harbor, Maine, 

23 Ivory King 

Fresh and frozen seafood from Alaska 
and the Pacific Northwest: king and 
dungeness crab, king salmon, Pacific 
scallops, Alaskan spot shrimp, razor 
dams, halibut, and other seafoods on 
request. And, of course, our famous Ivory 
King salmon! 


24 Kerry gold Cheese and Butter 
Imported from Ireland 

In Ireland, cows roam free in fresh air 
and graze in lush pastures of tender 
grass. From this benign environment 
and extraordinary' 1 diet comes luscious 
milk so rich in beta-carotene that it can 
turn blitter and cheese into gold. The 
distinctive natural golden color and 
exceptionally creamy flavor distinguish 
Kerrygpld f ihceses from other premium 
brands. Produced by a cooperative of 
small dairy farmers, all Kerrygold butter 
and cheeses arc hormone- and addicivc- 
Iree. Find them in your local specialty 
score or supermarket. 

25 Millie's Pierog] 

Home of the best handmade fully 
cooked pierogi, made fresh and shipped 
fresh to your door. 

26 Niman Ranch 

Niman Ranch and its family farmers 
raise livestock traditionally, humanely, 
and sustainably to deliver tire finest- 
tasting meats in the world. 

27 Ritrivo Italian Specialties 
Award-winning Ritrovo works with 
Italy’s organic farmers and regionally 
focused artisanal producers to develop* 
import, and distribute fine Italian foods. 

28 Salem Baking Company 

At our bakery in the foothills of North 
( iarolina. we specialize in time-honored 
recipes and distinctive products using the 
finest ingredients from around the world, 

29 Scharffen Berger 

Scharffen Berger sources the world’s 
rarest cacao beans and follows a 
meticulous artisan manufacturing process 
to create its flavorful chocolates. 

30 Spkei&lands*com 

Give your recipes more authentic flavor 
with the most incense spices from around 
the world, 

31 Stello Foods 

At Stello Foods, Inc., we specialize in 
making specialty food products. We 
take great pride in every product we 
manufacture, whether it be our own 
Rosies line or a specialty item chat you 
would like us to offer, 

32 Tortuga Rum Cake Company 

Authentic and original Caribbean rum 
cakes and gourmet products. A taste of 
ihe islands in every bite. 

33 Walkers Shortbread, Inc. 

Walkers pure butter authentic Scottish 
shortbread is baked in the Scottish 
I Tighlands with only the finest 
ingredients, nothing artificial added. 

910 All in Specialty Foods Category 

TRAVEL DESTINATIONS 

34 Caravan Tours 

Caravan Tours provides a great vacation 
at an affordable price. Our quality' tours 
arc fill ly escorted, with sightseeing, 
professional tour directors, and great 
itineraries. 


35 Mediterranean Kitchens Cooking 
Vacations 

Mediterranean Kitchens Cooking 
Vacations offers an assortment of 
hands-on cooking programs throughout 
the Mediterranean region. Each of 
our destinations — Israel* Sicily, and 
Morocco — has been selected for its 
exciting combination oi fine food and 
wine and warm and welcoming hosts 
and staff, 

36 Rosetta Stone 

Rosetta Stone is the No. 1 language- 
learning program in the world, used 
successfully by millions of people in 
150 countries. Governmental agencies, 
corporations, and thousands of schools 
and universities have adopted it. 

37 Travel Oregon 

Travel Oregon features unique travel 
ideas and information that can inspire 
your own Oregon adventure, 

38 Under the Italian Sun 

t .ustom -designed tours of Italy for 
groups of any size. Let our many years 
of Italy travel experience make your 
vacation die best that ii can be! 

912 All in Travel Destinations Category 

WINE & SPIRITS 

39 Geerlings SrWade 

Join our Passport ’Wine Club, the World 
Explorer, or our First Class Wine Club. 

' These programs are designed to bring 
the world of wines to you and deliver 
them right co your doorstep! 

40 Gold Medal Wine Club 

The Gold Medal Wine Company 
delivers wines from California’s best 
boutique wineries. A great gift for the 
holiday season, 

41 Kendal l-Jackson 

Family-owned* we handcraft our wines 
with uncompromising integrity and 
quality'. Join our mailing list for news 
and wine information from Kcndall- 
Jackson. 

42 Lange Estate Winery & Vineyard 

Tange Wines is an award- winning 
Oregon Vineyard. Among die first to 
offer two styles of pinoc gris* we are 
also known for our pinot noir and our 
chaidonnay. 

43 Oregon Pinot Noir Club 

The Oregon Pinot Noir Club provides 
Oregon's best pinoi noirs t a wine lovers 
around the country and around the 
world. 

44 Pacific Wine Club 

Let us guide you and your friends to the 
best boutique wines at the best prices 
through Pacific Wine Club membership. 

45 St . Supery Vi neyards & Winer y 

A family-owned Napa Valley estate winery 
specializing in sauvignon blanc and 
cabernet sauvignon. 

46 Winesceptre* Wine Cooling 
System 

The WEnesceptre is the latest innovation 
in wine accessories and, with five designs 
available, makes die perfect gift for the 
wine lover. 

913 A1 1 i n Wi ne & Spi rits Category 



Holiday Gift Guide 
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Holiday 

G if t Guide 

Time is running out for holiday shopping 
and the Saveur Market is here to help. 

Browse these pages and find the perfect gift 
for all the culinary enthusiasts in your life! 

L_ J 



Decorative Gift Box 
Set from Ritrovo® 
Selections 

Set includes two choices from 
Casina Rossa's artisan salts 
(including Truffle & Salt), honeys, 
and zesty Abruzzo sauce, plus recipe 
book and handy "centri-spoon”. 

1-866-RITR0V0 

www.ritrovo.com 


Chefs Mat by Gel Pro 

Love to cook, but hate hard kitchen floors? As seen on HGFV's 7 Want 
That V\ Gel Pro Mats are filled with a soft gel material that makes standing 
on even the hardest floor a pleasure* Designer colors in traditional and 
exotic textures* Available in many sizes and all mats are stain-resistant and 
easy to clean* Proudly made in the USA. Makes a great gift for any cook, 
especially those with back pain or arthritis* Order today! 


1-866-GEL-MATS (435-6287) 
www.ge I mat sxom 




Tortuga Rum Cake 
Company 

The authentic and original Tortuga 
Caribbean Rum Cake, baked with 
the finest ingredients, hand glazed 
and vacuum packed to lock In 
freshness. Rum flavored coffees, 
Caribbean sauces, gourmet gifts 
and more. We ship worldwide. 

800-444 0625 
www.tortugarums.com 


Walkers Pure Butter Shortbread 

Give Walkers Shortbread and get FREE shipping! 

Walkers pure butter authentic Scottish shortbread is a favorite holiday 
tradition. Choose from a wide variety of Scottish cookies, shortbreads 
and special holiday treats, including richly embossed collectible gift 
tins. Baked in the Scottish Highlands following the original 100-year-old 
Walkers family recipe. Only the finest ingredients are used, with nothing 
artificial added* FREE shipping with $20 minimum order. Enter code 
N Sav127" at checkout. 


Gene Cafe Home 
Coffee Roaster 



Roasted coffee beans start to 
lose flavor in 24 hours but 
unroasted beans can last for 
years* Gene Cafe coffee roasters 
make it easy to roast up to a 
half-pound of beans and create 
your own signature blends. 


(888) 757-2326 
www.freshbeansinc.com 



www.WalkersUS.com/Sav127 
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Di Bruno Bros. 

Di Bruno Bras., Culinary Pioneers 
since 1939 r specializes in gourmet 
cheeses, charcuterie, oils, vinegars, 
gourmet gifts and a wide variety of 
gourmet products. Shop online or 
visit one of the Philadelphia stores 
in the historic Italian Market or the 
new multi-level gourmet destination 
store in Center City 

1 . 888 . 322.4337 
www.DiBruno.com 



Salem Baking Company 

Awaken memories of special occasions, holidays and home with Salem 
Baking Company's classic baked goods. Whether you're entertaining or 
looking for the perfect gift for friends and family, our Moravian cookies, 
cheese straws, cheese biscuits and shortbread cookies have a flavor and 
familiarity that transcend taste and time. 

800 - 274-2994 

www.salembaking.com 


Hancock Gourmet 
Lobster Company 

Lobster Pot Pies 

Loaded with Maine lobster meat in a 
sherry-splashed cream sauce and 
topped with buttery puff pastry, our 
lobster pot pies are wonderfully 
appealing to the palette and eye. 
Packaged in ceramic ramekins for 
simple, elegant bake & serve. $68.50 
for 4 plus shipping, 

800 . 552.0142 

www.hancockgourmetlobster.com 





Strawberry Hill Povitica Company 

Povltica (Po-va-tet-sa) An Eastern European Dessert 

Povitica has been a staple at many holiday and family gatherings for 
generations. As time has past the tradition of baking Povitica has 
become a lost art. At Strawberry Hill Povitica Company, that tradition 
lives on. Each loaf is an amazing 2 1/2 lbs. Use offer code (7610) for 
free shipping. 

800 - 634-1002 

www.povitica.com 


Niman Ranch 

Niman Ranch’s all-natural beef, 
pork and lamb are the tasteful 
choice for holiday gifts or festive 
family dinners. Raised humanely 
and sustainably on U.S. family 
farms without antibiotics or 
added growth hormones, our 
award-winning meats are 
celebrated by chefs and 
discerning consumers alike. 

866 - 808-0340 

www.nimanranch.com 




^culachi Of) = 


F astachi 

The Fastachi Nut — hand-roasted 
in small batches, seasoned with 
only salt, hand-blended and hand- 
packed with care in an array of 
gifts. Pampered, over-protected? 
Perhaps. But, when you eat any 
nut, you'll always judge it by a 
Fastachi. 

800 - 466-3022 

www.f05tachl.com 
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Perfect Pasta Plate® 

MEW! Twirl the perfect forkful of 
pasta every time. ..without a spoon, 
splatter or mess! The Perfect Pasta 
Plate® is an elegant line of ceramic 
plates designed by an Italian chef 
to enhance the enjoyment of eating 
spaghetti. Available in red r white 
or olive green. Makes a great gift! 
Go to www.pastaplate.com for our 
special holiday offers. 

1-800-575-1900 

www.pastaplate.com 



Laeanche 
French Ranges 

Cooking with a Laeanche is 
an aesthetic experience with a 
visually exquisite image. With 
a combination of materials that 
have been used for centuries, the 
design is familiar and timeless, yet 
technologically brilliant. 

1-800-570-CHEF (2433) 
www.f renchranqes.com 




Magic Seasoning 
Rlends® 

Chef Paul Prudhomme offers his 
all natural and gluten free, Magic 
Seasoning Blends® product line, 
consisting of 16 Magic Seasonings, 
4 Magic Sauces & Marinades®, 

7 Magic Chiles and Magic Pepper 
Sauce®, Available nationwide 
through food retailers or online. 
FREE catalog with recipes. 

800-457-2857 

www.chefpaul.com 



French Bonbons 

An assortment of chocolate 
bonbons from the oldest chocolatier 
in France presented in a Olivier 
signature box. Selections include 
dark, milk and white chocolates. 
Flavors include praline in Amarena 
cherry, lemon coriander, and 
orange and almond, crystallized 
fruit pulp In passion and raspberry, 
nougat, caramel coulisse, and 
pistachio pate d'amande* 

1.800,213.2927 

www.avantisavaia.com 
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Lange Estate Winery 
and Vineyards 

Oregon's finest. 

Six bottles of premium red wines 
from Lange Estate Winery delivered 
to your door three times a year. 
Each shipment features two bottles 
of single-vineyard Pinot nolr. 

Join the Cru! 

503-538-6476 

www.lanqewinery.com 




Caravan Tours 

Costa Rica 10 Days $995 

Join smart shoppers and 
experienced travelers who rely 
on Caravan to handle all the 
details while you and your family 
enjoy a well-earned, worry-free 
vacation. Call now for your 
FREE Information guide, 

1-800-Caravan 

www.Caravan.com 


Cocinar Mexicano 

at the JW Marriott & Las Mananitas 

Mexico's top culinary program & most elegant hotels- -your recipe for a 
gourmet week in paradise. Cook with star chefs in Mexico City, then take 
our air-conditioned van to Cuernavaca for four days of hands-on classes, 
fine dining, archeology and art. Join us the first Friday of every month 
beginning February 1, 2008, for the gastronomic experience of a lifetime. 

212-655-4432 

www.cocinarmexicano.com 
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GIFTS PEOPLE 
LOVE TO OPEN 

...Month after Month! 

Hard- to -find, Highly Rated, 
California Boutique Wines 

* Two ultra- premium selections delivered monthly 
Give a gift from 1 to 1 2 months 

FREE - Fun informative publication, The Wine Press 
FREE - Elegant gift wrap & personalized card 

* Just $32 per mo, (phis shipping) 


New Customer Holiday Offer 

3 Bottles for the price of 2 in first delivery* 


Gold Medal Wine Club 

Offering hand-selected, limited-edition wines since 1992 

1.800.266.8888 

www.goidmedaiwine.com 

'Must mention ad; 2 mm. min „ order: Void where prohibited, 



Main Squeeze 


Learn more about our cookware and cooks* tools at kuhnHkon.com or call 800-924-4699 for our catalog- 


You'll fall for 
this stainless 
steel beauty: 
its easy-to-dean 
and gives garlic 
a loving squeeze. 


KUHN 


SWITZERLAND 


THE AMAZING EPICUREAN GARLIC PRESS 


FROM KUHN RIKON 



He was a hardworking farm boy. 

She was an Italian supermodel. 

He knew he would have just 
one chance to impress her. 


Rosetta Stone? The fastest and 
easiest way to learn fTAUAftf , 


Available for 30 languages, 

Including Spanish, French, German, Italian, 
Japanese and English. 


Makes a 
great gift! 

Personal Edition. 

Solutions for organizations 
also available. 


Act now to receive a 

10% discount. 

Offer expires Mar. 31, 2008- 


Level 1 $30* NOW *188.10 

Level 1&2 $33? NOW *305.10 

Best Value! 

Level 1 2&3 $4W NOW *449.10 

The fastest way to learn 
a language. Guaranteed.™ 

RosettaStone.com/svsl27 
(800) 695-6421 

Use promotional code svslZ7 when ordering 

£ RosettaStone 
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Award-Winning Red 
Seeks Holiday Feast 



GEERLINGSl 


& 


WADE 


Celebrating 2 1 Years of Service 

Call I (866) 409- WINE (9463) 
or shop 

www.geerwade.com/saveur 


v Award winning 
selections 

v Excellent value 

y Conveniently 
delivered right 
to your door! 


SYRAH 

MONTEREY COUNTY 




Saveur readers, get 
FREE SHIPPING 
on your first order! 

{Offer not valid in CA and where prohibited by law. 
call tor details) 


< Om 2DCH Trw, Com Syrnh, 

£aliA?rriwj eorraed a silver rrtedsl 4+ ihe 

2007 World Wine tl^rvtpicwships. 



TUSCAN FIREPLACE GRILL 

Indoor & Outdoor 


Portable * 

1/4" Coldf 

Rolled Steel 

Adjustable^ 


800-755-5509 

www.spitjack.com 



ww-w, avanttiavoia.com ia ia * 

800 . 2 ., 


Delicious. Delectable. 
Delivered. 


The best olive 
oils and balsamic 
vinegars on Earth, 
from holy 
to your 



1 1 Million Pieces! 

China, Crystal, Silver, Collectibles 
JWOOO Patterns * Oid/New - Btty/SeU 

Replacements, Ltd. 

1 -800- REPLACE ( L8G0-737-5 22 3) 

PO hoit 26029, Onxmboro NC 37420 » Dept VLl 
tru t/t repktcements. com' 



The Best of the Grenadines 


Oh Si a son Rath for Wintir 

f'AII FOR Df TAILS 


THt CKLeDONIRNH(lTCH 0T 

Maker and Purveyor of Award-winning 

Pmniutfii Scottish Haggis j 

& Scottish Gourmet Imports , #( 

USOA Inspected & Approvod/^V ' s 

Whoi e$a re. In q vines We! com? * 

www caiedomankitchen com * Toll Free B77-474-B752 
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Retail SQQ 
Value 

Special 

Introductory Price 
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THOMPSON) 




America’s Oldest Mail Order 
Cigar Company, Est 1915 

RO. Box 31274 
Tampa, FL 33631-3274 
Fax; 813-882-4605 


I OAA ytAC QCCCwww.thompsoncigar.com/T7592 

* M (You must enter complete web address for special otter) 

Get your BEST Sampler now! 

10 top-notch brands for $19.95 +$4.95 shipping & handling (#942001). 

OFFER EXPIRES 1/31/08 • NOT AVAILABLE TO MINORS AND GOOD ONLY IN THE USA 

(PLEASE, ALL WRITTEN ORDERS MUST INCLUDE YOUR DATE OF BIRTH AND YOUR SIGNATURE) 


(AH shipments to AK, HI, Guam, Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico most go priority mail ■ add aft additional $10.00. Florida residents add 6% safes tax t 
appropriate county tax ), Remittance of any laxes on orders shipped to a location outside of Honda is the responsibility or trie purchaser, tn tiie event we 
are out of a Premium brand, Thompson reserves the right to substitute another premium brand cigar, of equat or greater value. Limit one per customer 


If SI 


Simply the 

BEST 

Sampler- SAVE s 63 

This amazing collection includes Cohida, Bolivar ; Gurkha, 
Cusano Coro jo, A Reyes Nairn, La Flor 2000, Rocky Patel 
1990 and more at a price you can ’t afford to ignore f 
Why would we make such an offer? Because we want you to 
experience Thompson Cigar. For over 90 years, we’ve been 
offering cigar aficionados premium Quality handmade cigars at 
incredibly low prices. 

So call us at 1-800-406-9555 or visit us online at 

www.thompsonGigar.com/T7592 to get your Simply the BEST 
Sampler. Supplies are limited, so don't delay! 



SOLID COPPER 

Heat Diffusers 
and Defroster Plates 

-Equalized Hearing- 
No Hot Spots in your pans 
Copper Conducts Heat Better 

www.belJacopper.com 
805 218 3241 



www. i f dl ia n su n . com 
Toll rue* SD0.594.2g01 


Experiencing Culture through Cuisine 
hands on cooking classes In Israel - Morocco - Sicity - Turkey 
visits Id wineries & artisanal food producers guided walks m great 
hislonc cities evenings sharing great food and wine 

Mediterranean Kitchens 

COOKING VACATIONS 

««» iiM-dib-rranran Lilrlipm rnin 



Purveyors of the wildest 
West Coast seafood including 

King Crab, Dungeness 
Crab, Scallops, Steel head 
and Ivory King Salmon 


Sonny Rinehart 


Chris Ray son 




PI I 

www.milliespierogixoin * 1-800-743-7641 

We make our pierogi by hand, using trie finesi ingredients, then 
fully cook before packaging. They arrive fresh at your door in a 
resusarile foam cooler. Cabbage, potato & cheese, farmers 
cheese, btuebemy, or prune fillings - pick your favorites! 




& 

PIEROGI 


As featured in The New York Times <£ Yankee Magazine 

One dozen pierogi per tray 


Box of 6 trays $39 Box of 1 0 trays $58.50 

Kapusta + 5 trays $43 Polish Party Pack $63 

Polish Picnic $42 Call for S&H 

2 1 2 9 Broadway, Chic op e a Falti , MA 01 020 ftft 
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Something Cool for Christmas 

Designed to maintain the optimal tomperaluro of 
d pitrUiilled wine, feiiripty kevp Um Whwu,ttptrtr 
to Ihe freezer, Itoen insert rnlo the bottle 
Stays in me bottle while pouring and aerates 
me wme as n pours rnrougn me beautiful . 
dripless spout. Ho more messy ice buckets 
Great fpr reds and ros4s. too! Order from pur 
online catalog at miilrBlimpor1t.com or 
call 214,559,6808 to learn more 

Wstc tre? 


Fresh prime steaks ond delicious desserts* 


* 


BUNNc^ 

Mtoneoj 


www.bunngQurmet.com 877-435-1840 


YUMMY YUMMY YUMMY 

Getting ready for the Holidays? Don't know what exactly 
toget?Try shopping for some 
different products at 

www.stellofoods.com 
or Gil 800-849-45 99. 



Avocado if The Month Chib* 



■ Premium Californio Avocado* 

* Gift Baxe i <S Bosiefs 

* Gourmet Avocado Cooking Oils 

* Unique Avocado Kitchen Toots 

* Avocado Body A Beauty Products 




www.aotmc.com 1 -S 66 - 714-9921 










P. 108 S A V E U R NO, 107 

MOMENT 



time 12:45 p.m., November 25 r 1941 
place Chicago 

Santas from the Volunteers of America test-drive 
their new beards at the start of the holiday season . 

PHOTOGRAPH BY BETTMANN/CORBIS 
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ALMOJfDSAREIM.COM 






